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INTRODUCTION 



What is ProRrawed Instruction ? Programed instruction 
is one of several innovations on the educational scene 
of the sixties* It is an auto-instructional technique 
which involves: 

1* The presentation of information to the learner, usually 
in small, easily-absorbed increments* 

2* Careful, sequential ordering of these steps* 

3-- An active response by the learner at each step along 
the way * 

4, Confim^ation of the learner *s responses as soon as he 
makes them* 

The educational psychology of programed instruction is 
founded on the successive approximations of B*Fo Skinner 
and other behavioral psychologists* Norman Crowder is 
responsible for that school of programing called "branching” 
or "instrinsic" programing# Good programs, however, have 
an empirical base# They are tested on learners representa- 
tive of the target population both during and after the 
programing process* The burden of the teaching- learning 
process is thus placed on the program: if the learner fails 

to learn, the program is held to be at fault, not the learner* 
When this happens, the program is revised and tested again 
until it performs as desired* 

What Is a Teaching Machine ? A teaching machine is a 
program-holder* It is a device for presenting the program 
to the learner a step at a time » Some teaching machines 
can make audio and visual presentations to the learner 
which printed programs cannot do* An advantage common to 
almost all teaching machines is that they conceal answers 
until the learner makes his own response* 

Why a g roiect in Programed Instruction ? The promise of 
programed instruction is great: faster and better learning, 

individualized rate of instructionj immediate confirmation 
of responses* In proceeding through linear programs, 
dents, especially slower students, experience a new feeling 
of success and confidence* By a series of successively 
closer approximations, the program takes the learner from 
what he knows to what we want him to know* Programs are 
pre-tested; good programs virtually guarantee that learning 

will take place* 
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The ideal teaching machine for presenting a progr^ to 
ouoils is the teacher. Good teaching employs most» if not 
"aflf ^f thcltraLgies of programed 

teacher can do whatever a program can do. But the teac . 
Mn tutor only one pupil at a time* 



Havin" proved itself in industry, in the colleges, and in 
"r^miod forces, it is time programed ^Intar 

its promises in our schools. We ^ ^ 

Lhool pupils to explore its possibilities. What can be 

done via this method, should be done. 



This report chronicles the Elementary Division* s third 
year of efforts in that direction. 
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CH/.PTER I 

GOfiLS AND DIRECTIONS 



I. OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

There are three principal purposes for the Elementary Division*y 
project on Programed Instruction: 

A, To determine the values of programed instruction through a 
pilot study of the use of commercially-prepared programs of 
instruction in selected elementary schools* 

B« To prepare programed material in reading to assist in the 
Division* s efforts in upgrading the reading abilities of 
pupils in Grades 1-6. 

C. To make an orderly study of programed instruction; to ^®ep 
abreast of developments in the field, especially in relation 
to elementary school needs; to disseminate this information. 



II. HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 



A* During the summer of 1962, then Associate Superintendent 
John B* King appointed Assistant Superintendent Helene M* 
Lloyd to head a project to investigate the rapidly growing 
field of teaching machines and programed instruction* n 
view of the increasing body of research literature on the 
subject. Doctor King felt that the Board of Education hae an 
obligation to the pupils to do so. 



Accordingly, in September, 1962, an assistantrto-principal, 
Robert J. Fanning, was assigned to coordinate the Programed 
Instruction Project. A study of the general fie do ^ 

programed instruction was made. This revealed some promising 
benefits for elementary pupils, and so selected ccnn^ercial 
programs were introduced into eight pilot schools in 
1963. Evaluation of these two phases of the project yielded 

two principal facts: 



1. Programed instruction techniques can be very successful 
with elementary school pupils* 

2. There is a scarcity of suitable programed material in 
reading to meet the n^eds, interests, and abilities o 
our New York City elementary school pupils* 
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B. Because of these findings and because of 

Su .i. p»i~. - ««" "» “ 

January, 1964. 

In February, 1964, Miss Dorothy L. Cross, 

l^hroLTs'/srmar^rthrSoord^ of Frogramed Instruction. 

■C. While the Frograeed Instruction project “as moved ah^d i” 

are'non;ituau5%xcI“ “ simultaneously 

In four areas: 

1. Coiiiaerclally-prepared programs 

? Selected teachers of reading having received preparation ^ 

«ork in program, development is now under way. 

3. There is continuing investigation into the , 

programed instruction through the readi.^ of books and 
reslarch literature, attendance ««= “eetings. xnte^^ews with 
college and university experts, and wxth publishers. 

b. Increasing Interest in teaching machines and P*°StOTed 
SstrSn is accommodated through talks at principals' 
..n.,fo«nces. meetings, parents' workshops, conventions. 






V 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PILOT PROJECT IN ACTION 



I. 



PILOT STUDIES OF COMMERCIALLY-PREPARED MATERIAL 



■the pilot study of conimerclally-prepared programed material 
has four principal purposes: 



.To acquaint as many teachers as possible ^th the methods anu 
materials of programed instruction through classroom use of 
programed material# 



•To evaluate some commercially-prepared material. 



To study the possible uses of programed Instruction in elementary 
education. 



.To identify any relationships of 
instruction to such variables as 
required for program completion. 



pupil achievement via programed 
age, reading ability, and time 



A. Distribution of Programs 



In an effort to obtain adequate sampling of pupils using 
programed material, schools of varied nature 
participation in the 1964-65 project. All boroughs wore 
involved, as well as Special Service and schools in average or 
sbove-average economic neighborhoods. Of the 
involved during the 1964-65 school year, 

schools. In general, the programs were employed in °«e class per 
school, but many principals continued to e^eriment in other 
classes after the project data had been collected. 



Following I', a list of programs used during the 1964-65 school 
year, and the chools in which they were deployed: 

Pcc^canmicd ReadinR ; P-6-M, P-161-M (2 classes), P-138-X, P-236-K 
P-209-K, P-284-K. 



Programme d GeograpM ? F-6-M, P-42-M, 

pll 10-IC,”' 194-K, P-207 -K, P-209-K, P-221-K, 

P-273-K, ?-38-Q, P-66-Q, P-29-R, P-*124*0.. 



vour Study Skills : P-6-M, P«138-X, P-207-K, P-273-K, 

P-46-Q, P-66-Q, P-124-Q, P-165-Q, P-29-R. 



P-130-X, 



P-38-Q, 
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Learninf^ How to Use the Dictionary : P-20-M, P-51-M, P-93-X, 

P-9-K, P-19-K, P-103-K, P-157-K, P-209-K, P-154-Q, P-187-Q, 

P-16-R. 

Latitude and Longitudes P-20-M, P-42-M, P-51-M, P-161-M, ; 

P-32-X, P-64-X, P-93-X, P-138-X, P-llO-K, P-194-K, P-199-K, 

P-207-K, P-221-K, P-236-K, P-273-K, P-284-K, P-38-Q, P-46-Q 
P-66-Q, P-69-Q, P-124-Q, P-165-Q. 

Predicting the Weather ; P-20-M, P-42-M, P-51-M, P-161-M, 

P-138-X, P-llO-K, P-209-K, P-273-K, P-284-K, P-38-Q, 

P-66-Q, P-124-Q, P-165-Q. 

Ti me Telling ; P-161-M, P-32-X, P-93-X, P-207-K, P-273-K, 

P-284-K^ P-38-Q, P-165-Q. 

Maps: How X7e Use Them ; P-9-K, P-19-K, P-103-K, P-157-K, 

P-154-Q, P-187-Q, P-16-R. 

A chart showing distribution of programs by school, class 
and teacher appears on pages five through twelve* 

B*. Discussion of Programs 

1. Prograroned Reading is a series on beginning reading consis- 
ting at present of eighteen programed booklets* ^ogrammed 
R eading, Book 1, was used in seven pilot schools in the 
1962-63 school year* Subsequently, a preliminary book. 

Programed Primer , was published, and, during the 1963-64 
school year thirteen additional bboks in the series were 
published. For a second try-out, this time using the 
Primer , nine different sfchools were selected with the^ 
assistance of the Principals and Field Assistant Superintendents 
On November 4th and 6th, 1963, conferences were held in the 
Library of Public School 6, Manhattan, for the purpose of 
orienting the ten first-year teachers vdio were to use 
the programed series in 1963-645 beginning with the ~ * 

Primer . Doctor M.N. Sullivan of Sullivan Associates, the firm 
that programed the series, spoke to the teachers on the 
history, design and philosophy of the material* Assistant 
Superintendent Helene M* Lloyd, who chaired the meetings, 
advised that the regular first-year reading program should" 
not be replaced by the programed material without the 
approval of the school principal and the Field Assistant 
Superintendent. The teachers were asked to implement the 
program after they had carefully prepared themselves through 
reading of the teacher *s manual and examination of the 
associated teaching material. 

Most classes were underway by December 1, 1963* Principals 
were asked to supply local supervision of the program try- 
cut, and to suspend the use of the material if it were 
found that there were insurmountable obstacles to its 
implementation in the classroom, or if it were found 
that the pupils* normal reading progress was being (continued 

on page 13*) 
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hindered through use of the program* Puring the course of the 
year, two classes dropped the use of the material* Of the 
remaining seven classes, six were promoted intact to the second 
grade in June, 1964, with the cooperation of the principals and 
Assistant Superintendents, for the purpose of giving the pupils 
an opportunity to finish the series. The seventh class (In Public 
School 69, Queens) completed the first series of fourteen booklets 

by June, 1964* 

As an evaluative measure, the Gates Primary Reading Tests (Word 
Meaning and Paragraph Reading) were administered to the programed 
classes and to the next class on the grade using a basal serxes* 

The tests were given to the classes in P*S* 69, Queens, in June 
1964, and to the other classes as they finished the series during 
the Spring, 1965 term. An analysis of test results showed no 
significant difference in achievement between the programed classes 
and the basal series classes, as measured by the Gates tests. 

2. Programmed Geography deals with aspects of physical geography for 
grades 4, 5 and 6. The first of three books, The Earth in Sp.a^ , 
was Introduced during the 1963-64 in two schools (P.S. 207, K. and 
P.S. 29, R.) in one fourth grade class per school. Individual 
conferences were held with these teachers for the purpose of 
familiarizing them with programed instruction in general, and for 
suggesting ways of using the material* 

On the basis of encouraging results in the two pilot school^, 

Earth in Space and the next volume, Continents and Oceans , were 
introduced into fourteen additional schools during 1964-65. 

The program is a large, soft-covered booklet in linear program 
style. It is attractively printed, with numerous illustrations in 
color. In view of the high price of the booklets, teachers were 
instructed to have the pupils write their responses in a pad or 
notebook, instead of on the pages of the programs themselves. Tests 
and a teachers manual are available. This is one of the few programs 
available for elementary school use that supplies validation data with 
the program* The tests supplied with the programs are comprehensive 
but lengthy. They we adapted by the coordinator for use as 
pre- and posttests. 

3. Latitude and Longitude is a short-term (384r frame) program which 
had been used ia seven schools during the 1962-63 school year. On 
f;he basis of experience in that year, the program was used again 
during* 1963-64, concentrating on the fifth year. The program was 
withdrawn from a privileged school where It had been used successfully 
during 1962-63, and introduced in a deprived, Special Service School. 
The program is concerned with a narrow, specific skill, i.e^i, the 
ability to find, read, write, and identify locations from a globe 
or simple map. A built-in slider for concealing and revealing 
answers remains permanently attached to the booklet* In the interests 
of disseminating knowledge about programed instruction as far as 
possible, a new group of teachers was selected to implement this 
program In 1963-64. Where data on classroom use had already been 
obtained through unilateral use of the program in 1962-63, teachers 
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were encouraged by Assistant Superintendent Lloyd to taice o, 
greater part in the program by use of periodic discussions, 
demonstrations, and application of knowledge gained from the 
program* Guides and other material prepared for teachers in 

1962- 63 x^ere re-used in 1963-64; the reader is referred to 
Elementary Division* Programed Instruction, 1962-63 for specimen 

copies* 

The subject matter dealt with in this program is eminently suscep- 
tible to programing because of its inherent structure* it is one 
of the more popular of the eight programs used during 1964-65; 
twenty-tvTo classes participated in its study* 

4* The format of Your Study Skills is similar to that of the 
Latitude and Longitude program; it is a short, linear, non- 
consumable program vjith a built-in answer slider to reveal and 
conceal frame answers* It is concerned with such specific study 
skills as skimming, note- taking and time-scheduling* During 

1963- 64 the program was introduced in different classes in seven 
of the 1962-63 pilot schools, and an eighth* school was added; 
P-149-Q. 

Two additional schools became involved in the use of this program 
during 1964-65* By mutual agreement, the program was transferred 
from P.S* 149, Queens, to P.S* 124, Queens* 

The vehicle appeals to youngsters at the seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade level, but the content and reading level were suit- 
able for some sixth-grade classes in the study. Some principals 
tried out the program in fifth-grade classes where the readability 
level of the children was appropriate. 



Teachers who were to use the program were invited to an orientation 
session prior to its use in the classroom. Pre-and posttests were 
distributed, as well as a teacher’s guide which had been developed 
by • the Coordinator* 

5 ., Learning How to Use the Dictionary was introduced in eleven pilot 
schools for the first time during the 1964-65 school year* It was 
used in fourth-year classes, although the content covered fourth-, 
fifth-, and some sixth-year topics, in relation to the New York 
City Curriculum Bulletin Number 4, 1954-55 Series ( Course, of Study, 
Language Arts, Grades 1-6 ^* As are all the programs in the^ 

Programed Instruction Project, Learning How to Use the Di ctionary 
is a linear-style program* It is designed to be used specifically 
with Webster’s New World Dictionary* Elementary Edition * The 
program cannot be used effectively without the dictionary* Pupils 
are required by the program to consult their dictionaries more than 

360 times* 

The program is divided into two sections* The first section purports 
to teach the basic skills necessary to find words in the dictionary, 
such as, rules of alphabetization, dictionary format, and guide 
words. The second section purports to teach the use of the 
dictionary in finding word meanings and as an aid in spelling and 
writing* 
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A test booklet accompanies the program, and a copy was 
for each pupil. Two test forms are included for each of uhe 
two sections of the program. These were used as pre-ana 
Dosttests. -ti teacher *s manual explains the use of the progr^ed 
text, makes some suggestions about the role of the tcac or v s-a- 
the program, and contains an answer key for the tests. 

A Pr-prHttinP the Weather is concerned more specifically with 

ll^i^r rance to l^edict the weather. The program xntroduced 
Siri^ school year for the first tia.e in thirteen schools. 

It is a short-term program, with only ninety-seven 

view of its content and readability level, it was used in sixth- 

yQQX classss in these schools* 

The program is accompanied by several plates 

the various types of clouds, to which the pupils refer during 

tile coursro/?ho program. T:he publisher's manual was supplemented 

by a teacher *s guide and tests developed by the Coordxnator. 

(See Appendix C*) 

7 Time Telling is one of the very few programed books presently 
sSLd for ia by sacond-yaar pupils. It was dasignad to teach 
these youngsters how to tell time on the hour and half-hour. 

This short-term program was introduced in eight selected schools 

for the first time during 1964-65. 

Special Service Schools. The teachers of the 

■attended an orientation sehston prior to the use of the progrm. 
Tests were distributed for use before and ^**®. 

a guide developed by the Coordinator was gxven to 

(See Appendix C.) 

Each program is accompanied by a cardboard clock 

hands vdiich the pupils use as they work their programs, little use 
is made of formal language; the readability J-^®1 w®®' *‘*® 

whole, suitable for use by our second-year children. 

R Maos* How We^i.ea.d‘Them is a short-term, non- consumable program for 

use whi^ was introduced into seven pilot schools for 
the first time during the 1964-65 school year. 

It is designed to teach the use of several different 
(e.g., physical, political, population, 

Le illustrated in the program. During their °n the ^ogram. 

the pupils are taken on an imaginary trip through Spam. Thi® i® 
s„?oLtic of a current trend in elementary school P^® “ 
b^d in motivational devices other than the »success feature 

"wlilcti is typicsl of Ixticsr 

The last unit of this program is a review section; this was 
reproduced without answers and used as a pre-and posttest. n 
orientation session was held for the teachers who were to use 
the program. Tests and a guide developed by the Coordinator were 

distributed. (See Appendix C.) 
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C« Design of Pilot Study 

While a principal purpose of the pilot project has been to sensitise 

and orient an ever-increasing number of of 

tlon, other benefits were anticipated as, possible identx 
some variables in programed instruction: engt o ^ 

nan reading level and others. The tests, pupxl questionnaires ano 
S evaluative instruments used in 1962-63 and 1963-64 were used 
without substantive mod-^fication in 1964-65. 

1. Pre-xnd Posttests 

Before exposing their pupils to the programs, teachers administered 
a test t?^measure the children's knowledge of the material contained 
in the program. In those cases where suitable tests were 
Sth the programs, these were used in the design. Where suitable 
tests were lacking, they were formulated by *=*'® 

Posttests, either the same as the pretest or a different , 
administered to each pupil as soon as he finished the program. 

2. Tcsst Records 

Forms for recording pupil *s names, age, reading level, - 

oostcest scores, and time needed to complete the program TOre used. 
?Srsrd^trw:"’ sought in an effort to identify rf^tionships between 
these variables and achievement via programed instroction as 
Indicated by pre-and posttest scores. (See Appendix c.; 

3. Pupil Time Records 

Puoils in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-year classes were held responsible 
for keeping a written record of the time spent on their pro^ams. 

This was done to help in making judgments on the _ 

required for use of programed material. Lower grade teachers kept 

time records on behalf of their children. 

4. Questionnaire for Pupils 

Each fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupil was asked to fill out a 
q^astionnair; upon hL completion of the progxam. "°P®”-®"‘'" 

and four “check-off” questions were used. (See Appendix C.) 

5. Questionnaire for Teachers 

Teachers' judgments regarding programed instraction were elicited 
br^eans of a questionnaire. (See Appendix C.) Reactions in 
four general areas were sought; 

Use of Programed Material 
Content of the Program Used 
Pupil Reactions 

General (opinions, background, parental reactions} 
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D* Supervision of Pilot Study 

The pilot study of programed instruction is under the supervision 
of Assistant Superintendent Helene M, Lloyd. Mrs. Lloyd was 
continuously apprised of the project's , and provided on- 

the-scetie supervision through classroom visits with the Coordinator. 
Classroom observations, group and 

teachers and principals, interviews with pupils, aU contributed 
to the supervision of the program. During these visits, 
programs was observed and difficulties were eliminated. Principals 
Kubject..matter coordinators assisted in providing local super- 

vision* 



E. Growth of Pilot Project, 1962-65 

No. of Schools 
No. of Programs 
No. of Teachers 
No. of Pupils 



1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


8 


22 


32 


4 


5 


8 


29 


41 


94 


957 


1,435 


3,290 



1. In Relation to Schools 

The number of schools in the Divisioti‘s Programed Instruction 
Project has risen 4007. since its inception in 1962. In the 
course of this expansion, the cooperation of principals and 
Assistant Superintendents was sought and wholeheartedly given. 

In 1962-63, the criteria used in selecting pilot schools were, 
low teacher mobility and low pupil mobility. These criteria 
were used to insure continuity of the study. However, it 

results obtained from these early pilot f ®i|| 3 _ 64 , a„d 
^Lber of Special Service schools JL 

more in 1964-65. Of the thirty-two schools in the iv 
study, eleven, or 34% were Special Service schools. 



2. In Relation to Programs 

An increase in the number of 

able for use in the elements^ "‘^‘'““LSbirtfusrin the Division-s 
1964-65 school year. Not all were adaptable M use in c e 

nroiect however, because of either non-conformity 
^oufsfs’ofS: inadequacy of readability level, or both. 

D::je:?duf4 development of more adequate tests. 
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Four tiow programs wore selected from among the publishers* offerings 
for pilot use in our schools during 1964-65. 

They were: 

Learning How to Use the Dictionary 
Predictln}^ the Weather 
Time Telling 
Maps: How Ue RcAd Thmn 



3. In Relation to Teachers 

The number of teachers who gained Insights into programed instruction 
through classroom escperiences with programed material rose from forty- 
one in 1963-64 to ninety- four in 1964-65. In a few instances, a teacher 
who had used one program in previous years was selected to implement 
a new one in 1964-65. In most cases, teachers who had had no previous 
experience with the technique were selected. 

4. In Relation to Pupils 

The 1297. rise in the number of pupils involved in the study in 1964-65 
over the 1963-64 figure was gratifying in two respects; it provided 
many more data about pupils and programs, and it represented a greater 
diversity of pupil characteristics. 

II, INVESTIGATION AND SPi'xPvIMG 
Aw Investigation 

While a solid background in the principles of programed instruction 
was gained during the first two years of the project, it was found 
that much can be learned from a continuing study of the psychology 
of programed instruction, and from reports of other * '‘users” of 
programed material. Experimentation on both levels™ -research and 
imp lamentation- -still is proceeding apace, although implementation 
studies have exceeded basic research studies during tne current year. 
Several in^ortant books and articles on programed instruction appeared 
during 1964-65. Titles found to je of special value to our study are 
listed below, together with some comments about a recent convention 
of the National Society for Programed Instruction. 

1. Recently Published Books on Programed Instruction 

Markle,''SuSan M. >. Goad Framed ‘and Bad: A Grangn ar of Fraiae,. 

Writing , New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964. 

United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare.^ 

Research on Programed Instruction; An Annotat ed Biblio- 
^phy, by Wilbur Schranan. U.S.O.E. Publication No. 20402. 
Washington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
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2m Recent Articles on Programed Instruction 

Bjjorkqulstf D*C*j and Lease > A#A* ’’Flash Cards,” School Shop, 
24:18+ (January, 1965)* 

Murray, J.B. ’’Teaching machines, programed instruction," The 
Catholic Ed ucational Review, 62:527 **40 (November, 1964)* 

Markle, S^. "Individualized programed instruction: the 

programery" Teachers College Record , 66:219-28 (December, 

1964). 

Doty, B.A., and Doty, L.A. "Programed instructional effectiveness 
in relation to certain student characteristics," Journal 
of Educational Psychology , 55:334-8 (December, 1964). 

McDonald, F.J. "Meaningful learning and retention: task and - 

method variables; programed learning," Review of Educationa^l 
Research , 34:541 (December, 1964). 

Chambers, B., and Schulte, J.M. "Evaluation of programed instruc- 
tion," Education , 85:172-6, 245-9 (November-December, 1964). 

QiToolc, J.F. Jr. "Teachers* and principals* attitudes towards 
programed instruction in the elementary school," 

AV Conmunication Review , 12:431-9 (Winter, 1964). 

Lysaught, J.P. "Programing and the teacher," N.Y. State Education, 
52:18-19 (January, 1965). 

Malpass, L.F., et "Automated instruction for retarded 
children," American Journal of Mental Defi ciency, 

69:405-12 (November, 1964). 

Friedman, L. "Teaching machines or programed instruction?" 

Hir,h Points , 46:32-7 (November, 1964). 

Gotkin, L.G. "Experimentation with programed instruction," 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education Yearbook , 42-8, 1963. 

Maehr, M.L. "Programed learning and the role of the teacher i" 

Journal of Educational Research , 57:554-6 (July, 1964). 

Archer, W.S. and Sanzotta, S.M* "Administrative and instructional 
adjustments resulting from the use of programed 
materials," Audiovisual Instruction , 9; 608-9+ 

(November , 1964) . 

Sleucliert, W.M. and Stephens, M.L. Jr. "Effectiveness of a 
programed text in plane geometry," Educat ional 
Research (British ), 57:542-4 (July, 1964). 

Klemer, D., and Sohn, D. "How to put programed instruction 

in its place," School Management , 8:84-8 (September, 
1964). ‘ 
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Wood, L.A. "Programed textual material as a partial substitute 
for teacher- led classroom procedures in geography," 

ofEduLttonal Research, 58.22-6 (September, 1964). 

Hershberger, W. "Self evaluation and t^^raphlc^ 

cueing s techniques for programming self-xnstructl 
reading materials,” Journal of Educational Psycholo ^, 
55:288-96 (October, 1964). 

Hamilton, 11 .R. “Effects of logical versus random 

items in an auto -instructional program under two 
of covert response,” Journal of E ducation al Psycholg BZ> 
55:258-66 (October, 1964). 

Spense, X7. “Research and programed i^truction,” Industrial Arts 
^ VncAttonal Education , 53:57 (October, 1964). 

Pressey, S.L. “Autoinstruction: prospectives. 

potentials,” National S o ciety for the Study of Educat , i o_ 

Yearbook , 1:354-70, 1964. 

Luosdaine, A.A, "Educational technology, programed and 

instructional science," ^^y for ri je 

Study of Education Yearbook , 3:371-401, 1964. 

Markle, Susan M. "Harvard teaching machine 

hundred days," AV Communication. Review, 12:3A4-oi, 

(Fall, 1964). 

Amato, P.P. "Programed instruction: 

Speech,” Speech Teacher , 13:190-6 (September, 1964). 

Ayers, J.D. "Programed instruction, its- potential," Comparatlro 
Education Review , 4:219-26 (September, 19o4). 

Theobald, John D.”How to select a progr^,” Industrial Art s 
and Vocational Education , 53:51 (October, 1964). 

Rush, M.L. “Programed instruction of the language of 

’ L... ..Annals of the Deaf , 109:356-8 (September, .1964). 

Drozdoff , G. “Teacher prepared programed units for 

subjects,” Industrial Arts and Vocati onal Education, 

53:43 (October, 1964y. 

Times Educational Suoolement (London) , “Kite marks for 
programers?" 2573:354 (September 11, 1964). 

Cooner, S.L. “Programed blueprint reading” Industrial Arts _ and 
Vocational Education , 53:52-3 (October, 1964). 

Plezia, N.F. “Teacher-made program: electricity,” Indusyi al 

Education and Vocational Education , 53:48 (October, 1964). 
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Shimabutoro, S. "Programed instructions ttecat or ohailengc?" 
Audiovisual Instruction , 9:277-80 (liay, 1964) • 

Briggs, L.J. "Teaching and programed 

potentials,” ^Audiovisual Instruction ^ 9:273-6, (May, 196^;. 

Times Supplement (Lonjon )* "Utopia comes to town,” 

2556:1354, (May. 15, 1964). 

Ryan, W.F., “Programed instruction a^inistration,” Tlie 
Clear inp. House , 38;568(May, 1964)., 

Resnick, L.B. “Programed instruction and the teaching of complex 

intellectual, skills: problems’ and prgsphcts,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review ,. 34iG0-ay 325-1 (Winter-Spring, 1964). 

Filep, R.T. “View from the terminal frame,” A V Cotanunicat^ 
Review , 12:205-9 (Summer, 1964} 

Reynolds. J.H., and Glaser. R.. "Ef: 

spaced review upon retention oi a ciimplex . 

tLk,” Journal of Educational j Ma!^2l:2aZ> 55.297-308 

(October, 1964). 

Platsloff, J. = T X PI (instructional inprovement=teacher 

times programed instruction)" Michigan Educational 
Journal , 42:17 (October, 1964). 

Briggs, V.h. "End of teaching's status quol" The Texas Outloo k, 
47:24-6 (September, 1963). 

Times Educational Supplement . "Man behind the machine" 

" 2498:721 (April, 5, 1963). 

Ingraham, Leonard W. "Programed Instructional 

Studies: 1964," Social Education, Vol. KwOX, Ho. 

(January, 1965). 

3. Third .'umual Convention of the National Society for Programed 
Instruction 

Instruction was held May 5-8, 1965, ^he nature of the 

The nature of the papers ttet i®^®^hryear: «ere 

LnLmed with studies of ^ter^ «a® 

various -ttings. One of -«pt^ ,„He 

an address by Doctor B.F. bKinner oi notvo studies of 

Technology of Teaching." ^ paranoid - where the use 

lpAx*ners - one a moron, the other a paranutu wn«a. 

of^ucLsive approximation produced substantial learning of motor 
skills. 
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Doctor Jerome ?. Lysaught of the University of Rochester spoke 
on Pilot Study on Programmer Prediction Among Classroom Teachers- 

This talk was especially helpful in terms of the 

phase of the Programed Instruction Project, /uaong the non-significa 
predictions of success in programing were; 



1 . age 

2- seK 

3- years of teaching 

4- neurotic tendencies 

5- self-sufficiency 
6. introversion 

Some predictors of success in programing noted by others were: 

1- success in teaching 

2- below-average status in neurotic tendencies 

3. above-average status in dominance 

4. high intelligence quotient 

5. high degree of ability in critical thinking 

6. high degree of ability to organize and handle detail 
7- high degree of verbal ability 

A Teacher Institute Day was held on May 7th at the Convention. It was 
evident that New York City’s work with programed instruction ij; 
schools equalled or excelled any other region’s involvement. The 
Coordinator gave a talk on ’’New York City’s Use of P.I., ith 
Emphasis on Reading.” 

It was noted at the Convention that military and industrial personnel 
in attendance outnumbered school and college persons. Informal a s 
with Air Force and business people revealed that these agencies 
had become interested in programed instruction because they have 
found it to be one of the most efficient and inexpensive teaching 

techniques they had employed. 



6. Sharing 

The knowledge and experience gained through the Coordinator’s activities 
in programed instruction have made it possible to share some findings 
with a number of interested groups. Talks and demonstrations were 

given to; 

Principals’ Conferences 

Districts 19 and 20 (March 17, 1965) 

Districts 88 and 39 (April 14, 1965) 

Districts 53 and 54 (May 27, 1965) 

Conventions 

Eastern District Area, American Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (April 12, 1965) 

National Society for Programed Instruction, (May 7, 1965; 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PROGRAMED READING PROJEOT 



I. OBJECTIVES 

There are two principal objectives for the Programed Reading Project: 

A* The development of programed reading material for slox > learning 
pupils in grades 1-6 in the public elementary schools of New 
York City» 

B. The study and evaluation of programed reading material as it 
becomes available from the publishers* 

II. HISTORY 

Early in the histroy of the Programed Instruction Project, it became 
evident that the new technique held some promise for tnose of our 
elementary school pupils who had failed to live iq? to their potentia 
in reading* It is incumbent upon us to study and evaluate any new 
method, technique', or procedure in the teaching of reading to our 
slow learning pupils. 

At the same time, it was noted that there was scarcely any suitable 
programed material in reading available from the publishers, what 
little there was did not seem to fit the needs of our pupils* 

Accordingly, a decision was made to undertake a project which would 
have two phases: (1) the development of an in-house capability in 

programing, (2) the development of programs in reading to assist 
slow- learning pupils* Analysis revealed, however, that the under- 
taking would be an esepensive one, especially from the viewpoint ot 
personnel costs* 

Beginning in November, 1962, the writing of a foundation proposal 
for financial assistance to develop programed reading material for 
slow-learning pupils in grades four, five, and six was begun* 

Numerous drafts were written, and many persons assisted in their 
preparation, including Dr* John B* King, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools; Mrs* Helene M* Lloyd, Assistant Superintendent., Elementary 
Division; Dr* J* Wayne Wrightstone, Acting Associate Supefintencient^ 
Tur. Ed*. Research. . The finished proposal was submitted to the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education* On November 1, 1963, the Acting 
Associate Superintendent in Charge of the Division of Elementary 
Schools was notified by that organization that a fund of $150,000 had 
been granted to the Division for a period of three years to assist 
in the project. 

In January, 1964, the first payment of $50,000 was made and a series 
of eight five=hour training sessions was given for a group of fourteen 
Corrective Reading Teachers during February, March, and April. 

The purpose of the course was to establish a groundwork in programed 
instruction in general, and to Impart a capability in the technique 
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of prograiaiuf? •** 



particular* 



III. DESIGN 



,, 4^£FIC/^T10IK 



relation to the developmental phase of the Programed Reading Project, 
the original design called for the training and employriicnt of teachers 
In programing on out-of-school time* The target population for the 
project programs v;as to consist of slow- learners In the upper three 
elementary school grades. 



While the design remains fundamentally the same, severai.modifications 
came about between the time of Its submittal to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and its implementation in February, 1964: 



A. At the suggestion of the foundation officials, the scope of the 
proposal was broadened to include the development of material for 
all the elementary grades, instead of just grades four, five and 
six* 



B* Selected elementary school Corrective Reading Teachers who received 
Instruction in the programing are to serire as full-time programers 
with the Division of Elementary Schools* This replaces the 
original proposal whereby classroom teachers would be selected to 
program on time outside of school* 

C* The term of the project is from February 1, 1964 to January 31, 1967 
rather than from April 1, 1963 to March 31, 1966 as originally 
planned* 

D* Personnel costs for teachers* training time were to be absorbed by 
the Board of Education. Furthermore, four teacher positions were 
to be allotted to the Programed Leading Project for a one year 
period, representing the Board of Education's total contribution 
to the Project* 



IV* PERSONNEL 

A* Consultants 



In accordance with the terms of the grant, several consultants 
were engaged to serve in a variety of capacities: to assist 

in the preparation of the group of teachers to do programing 
work; to help in the evaluation of commercially -prepared programed 
reading material; to consult with the Assistant Superintendent 
supervising the project, with the Coordinator in the formulation 
and field trials of programed reading material* Consultants 
serving during 1964-65 were: 

1* Programing Consultants 

Dr* Donald A* Cook, Director of Programing, Basic Systems, Inc* 

Dr* Stuart Margulles, Director of Training, Basic Systems, Inc* 
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2. Research Consultant 

Dr. Josephine A. Piekara, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, New York University 

3. Reading Consultant 

Dr. Nila Banton Smith, Distinguished Service Professor, 
Glassboro (N.J.) State College 

4. Measurement and Evaluation Consultant 

Mr. Charles R. Langmuir, Director of Research and Special 
Pro jects--The Psychological Corporation 

B. Programers 

Two of the graduates of the professional course for tsacher- 
programers x^ere selected to become full-time programers on 
the Programed Reading Project: 

1. Miss Florence Rose, Corrective Reading Teacher, P.S. 304, 
Brooklyn 

2. Miss Lily Rubin, Corrective Reading Teacher, P.S. 94, 

Brooklyn 

These teachcr-programers x<rere assigned to the Programed 
Reading Project on September 28, 1964. A third teacher-programer 
was added to the programing staff as of May 3, 1965: 

3. Mrs. *^ennie Glass, Reading Improvement Teacher, P.S. 255, 
Brooklyn 

V. PROGRESS TO DATE 

A. SELECTION OF READING SKILL, POPULATION 

The reading area selected for initial attack is the finding of 
specifically stated details in printed selections. The 
initial target population is fourth-grade pupils who arc 
reading one year bclox? the norm for the grade. 

B. DEVELOPl^J'IT OF PRETESTS, PROGRAMS 

Work on developing a pretest on finding specifically stated 
noun details x^as begun in October, 1964. The first draft of 
the pretest x^as administered to sixty-three pupils at Public 
Schools 181 and 206, Brooklyn, on November 6, 1964. This 
draft consisted of twenty original narrative prose paragraphs 
about seventy- five words in length. Each paragraph was 
followed by four questions designed to elicit an answer which 
had been specifically stated in the prose paragraph. The 
answers were all nouns, were all factual in nature, and called 
for no inference or interpretation on the part of the pupils. 
The content of the twenty original paragraphs dealt with 
experiences of children with whom urban pupils might identify. 
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with the cooperation of the field assistant superintendents and 
school principals, the teacher-programers who had develope 

the material administered the pretest. 

The principal findings were, first, the test g 

for tL on-grade-norm fourth-graders upon whom it was «ied. 
I::ond! the'^pupils expressed more pleasure at s^e of 
narrative material than at others. Third, pupils neeoeo 
spSrinstruction to refer to the f 
for assistance in answering the questions. 

ntedS more practice in the mechanics of responding before they 
took the test. 

All pupils were permitted to work until finished, ^^e time 
range for test completion was between nineteen an y 

minutes. (See Table I.) 



TABLE I 



SU1M\RV OF RESULTS OF PRETEST DR/iFT NUMBER ONE 
tTcjTMrs PTTPTIS READING ON GRADE NORM 




After the data from pretest draft number one were analysed, 
dr^ft nll^bS two was'started. On the 
with reading specialists, the content of t**® f 
modified to suit more closely the interests of 

population. The target year 

fourth-grade pupils reading on grade norm to those ®"® J®®' 
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paragraph and associated questions were adoed to ^’^sure 

that the pupils knew how to answer the questions. 

the first draft, the later test elicited only noun details. 

The cooperation of the field assists t superintendents, 
reading consultants, principals and teachers was enlis e 
in selecting fourth-year classes reading one year below 
the grade norm. On December 15, 1964, the completed 
pretest draft number two was administered by „ 

programors to classes in Public Schools 58 and Brooklyn. 
Two classes in each school were tested: one normal third-year 

class, and one fourth-year class reading one 
norm for the grade. Summary of the results o 
is shown in Table II. 

An item analysis of pretest draft number two revealed thaS 
neither type of class (retarded fourth year or nomal third) 
had experienced difficulty in finding the noun details « the 
context that had been chosen. The retarded classes in both 
schools did evidence fatigue after about thirty minutes of 
testing. Toward the later parts of the test, some pupils 
marked answers indiscriminately. 

■■ ’ TABLE II 

QirVMArv OF RESULTS OF PRETEST DR/'T NUMBER TWO, USING THIRD-YEAR PUPILS ON 
SUMMARY^^r^m^^^^ PUPILS 01^ YEAR RETARDED IN READING 





P.S. 58, Brooklyn 


E->.S. 77, Brooklyn 


Both Sch 


tools 




Slass 3-2 
N-29 


Class 4-4 
N=29 


Class 3-1 
N==26 


Class 4-^3 
N=3.1 


Grade 3 
N=55 


Grade 4 
N=60 


Time Range (Mins.] 


25-52 


18-55 


18-54 


10-90 


18-54 


10-90 


Scores (Max.=^0) 
Range 


17-77 


25-79 


18-80 


17-80 


17-80 


17-80 


Median 


52 


54 


72 


44 


62 


49 


Mean 


1 I 




66 


44 


59 


49 



In view of these findings, it was decided to produce a Graded 
test of ability to find specifically stated details. Vocabulary 
was hold constant at the 2.0-2. 6 level to suit the needs of a 
retarded fourth-year class ^ independent reading ability. i e 
narrative material, however, was graded in terms of paragraph 
length, sentence length and construction, and the use of quotes 
and referents. Whereas the former tests required 
details, the latest test elicited nouns of different parts of 
speech, frequently involving more than one word. The number 
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of test selectior?,s vjas reduced from twenty to twelve to 
skewinp test results because of a fatigue variable. In pretest 
draft number three, th@ number of response modes was ^ Iso increased. 
Pupils* answers were in the form of multiple-choice an 
structed responses. 

Pretest draft number three was administered to one class in each 

of three different schools on February 24, 19o5. The schools 
involved were P.S. 58 and 77, both Brooklyn, and P.S. 20. 

Manhattan. The classes tested were representative of the Wrget 
population in that they were all fourth-year 

Ls one year retarded in reading. Criteria used for , , 

of the cUsses were, standardized reading tests scores, principa 

estimates, and teacher judgments# 

All pupils were permitted to work until finished# The score range 
for the test was ten to sixty-one. Highest possib e scor 
was sixty-nine# (See Table III*) 

TABLE III 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF PRETEST DRAFT NUMBER THREE USING 
pmmTH-YEidl PUPILS ONE YEAR, RETARDED IN READING 



Highest ” 

Possible 

Score=69 


P.S. 20, Manhattan 
Class 443 N=10 


P.S. 5G, Brooklyn 
Clas§ 444 H~20 


P.So 77, Brooklyn 
ClasS“4-3 N~23 


Score Range 


27-55 


31-61 


10-59 


Median 


45 


46 


31 


Mean 


43 


46 


32 



Analysis of test results revealed that pretest 

three was a valid test of the target populatronis ability to 

find stated details in response to specific questions. 

aMition. the test highlighted ®<®®. ^ai if ^erevw 
certain sub-skills involved in finding stated detai . 
the language of the question deviated even slightly 
Ssed paragraph, for ezample, error 

gained further insights into sources in 

viewed selected pupils f® 5®‘^3^®^Syn! anr^.S. 77, Brooklyn. 
:«e tite^ie^erinkvid^^ and^were oncouraged^to -vo^^^he^ 

^rv^y'^usef^'in the formulation of objectives and in later 
programing efforts# 
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A task analysis for proBraming was fonaulated; it included the 
followinc behaviors: 

Child selects impostant, or ’’key” word from question. 

Child forms mental image of key word. 

Child looks back to paragraph. 

Child matches key word(s) from question to those in paragrap . 

Child examines sentence in which key word(s) appears to -ind 

answer . 

Several short programs were drafted and tested on individual 
Duoils in P.S. 94, 304, and 309, Brooklyn. They were desioued to 
teach the ability to discriminate between ’‘key" words and 
unimportant words, in accordance with the ^ g^^^f the 

Several promising sequences were 

word »key” in this connection was dropped because the s^bo i 
«key” could not be divorced from the concrete key in 
children* s thought processes. One of the 

seouences involved the use of signs, such as „g„ita- 

but ‘the use of the term «key word»> led to poor results. Consults 

tion with Programing Consultant 

the appropriateness of the "sign** technique and this will be 
explored further. 

Consultation with Doctor Josephine Pietez confimed 

that, in our approach to the pr^,-.i«. nart f/soeech’. 

details should not be classitied accordins to part of speecn. 

Doctor Piekarz sugsested that the third and fourth entries in t 
task analysis, i.e., "lookitw; back" and "matchins", are of 
parLount li^ortanc^, and that the first tw, behaviors may be 
developed »*ile the third and fourth are being taught via the 

program. 

Durinp May, 1965, the teacher-programers again tested and , 

inteSJiewld oupils on an individual basis to determine how pupils 
reS "n tW^rade norm went about finding answers 
questions dealing with a given selection. The u.,- 

was within the children's reading level, J 

exoe»-iential level. This was done deliberately so that, i 
most"cases, they were obliged to "look back'' for answers. These 
interviews confirmed the Importance of ahe 'matching an 
"looking back" sub-skills, and programing for these behaviors 

begun. 

A pretest on matching given words was 

to'^normal fourth-year classes for 'he purpose of esbablishi g 
time norms. Plans were made to administer the a®® /aab 

children in the target population f";tthtng"^ 

retarded in reading) as a prelude to giving them the matching 

program which has also been developed. 
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C. EVALUATION OF PROGiUiMED READING MATERIiU 



1. The Sullivan Associates* program. Programmed Rea_dj^ .> was 
Introduced in nine schools in November 1963» During the 
course of the year, two of the first-year classes dropped 
the use of the material. Of the remaining seven classes, 
six were promoted intact to the second grade in June 1964, 
with the cooperation of the principals and Assistant Super- 
intendents, for the purpose of giving the pupils an opportunity 
to finish the series of fourteen booklets. Those classes were 
in P-6-M, P-161-M, P-138-X, P-209-K, P-236-K, and P-284-K. 

The seventh class (in Public School 69, Queens) completed 
the first series of fourteen booklets by June 1964. 



As an evaluative measure, the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
(Word Meaning and Paragraph Reading) were administered to 
the programed classes and to the next class on the grade using 
a basal series. The tests were given to the classes in P.S. 69, 
Queens, in June 1964, and to the other classes during the 
Spring, 1965, term* An analysis of test results showed no 
significant difference in achievement between the programed 
classes and the basal reader series, as measured by the Gates 
tests. 



2. In cooperation with Deputy Superintendent Joseph 0* Loretan, 
the Division of Elementary Schools distributed copies of the 
program. Building Reading Power to the elementary schools. 
They were used in almost all elementary schools, in grades 
4,5 or 6, or some combination of these grades. The school 
Reading Iraprovement Teachers were instructed in the use of 
the material, and the pupils began the program in the 
Spring, 1965, term* 

Data on the program were requested from the teachers and from 
the Reading Improvement Teachers. These evaluations were 
arriving at the Elementary Division as this report was being 
written. 



VI. NEXT STEPS 

A. Production 

1* The first sequence of frames on matching words will be field 
tested by June 30, 1965. 

2. The second sequence-on selecting important words-is in produc- 
tion and will be tested on individual pupils during June, 1965. 

3. The complete program on finding specifically stated detail will 
be completed during the fall term, 1965, and will be field tested 

early in 1966. 

4. Concurrent with Item 3 above, preliminary work will be done on 
a program to help retarded pupils find details which are stated 
through synonyms; later, those in which inferences are made* 
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5, Preliminary steps in programing for grades 1-3 v/ill be taken 
beginning September, 1965# 

B. Personnel 

1. The full salary of the four programers who will be working 
on the project during 1965-66 will be drawn from Foundation 
Funds (Lily Rubin, Jennie Glass, and 2 additional teacher-t 

programers « ) 

2* One-half the salary of the Principal Investigator will also 
be paid from Foundation Funds (Robert J* tanning/* 

C* Program Evaluation 

1, Commercially-prepared programed material in reading will 
be evaluated in selected schools as it appears* 

2* Eirperts in programed instruction will assist in this 
evaluation* 



D* Space 

1. Adequate, quiet work space must be found for the programers. 
The space should be contiguous with the quarters o • the 
Principal Investigator to make consultation more efficient* 



2. Adequate space must also be found for a full-time secretary 
as originally planned in order to avoid delays in the 
mechanics of program production* 

3. Storage space for files and reference books is also needed* 



VI. SUMMMIY COMICTT 

A* The project, as evidenced by the accompanying material, has 
moved ahead effectively* 

B We exoect that our production rate will equal or excel that of 
’ the other programers who developed reading 

year period for use in our schools. (Junior Hi^^h ochool j 

C. Field testins has shown that children have a ?reat Interest in the 
material beinc developed. Teachers and supervisors are very 
interested in using the materials* 
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Magaaine Articles > Periodicals > Research Reports on Progy^ined Instruction 

I* Alter, M«, Eigen, L. a\id King, S. ”The Effectiveness of Confirmation 
Plus Trinket Reinforcers in Young Children.'* Report to the. Fund 
for the Advanc ement o f Education . New Yorks The Center for Programed 
Instruction, 1962. (Mimeographed.) 

2. Archer, N. Sidney and Sanzotto, Samuel M., "Administrative and 
Instructional Adjustments Resulting from the Use of Programed 
Materials--A State and National Survey." Address delivered to 
the National Conference on the Selection and Use of Programed 
Instruction, Wayne State University, June, 1963. 

3. Barlow, J.A., "Teaching Machines and Educational Philosophy," 

School and Society , April ^^2, 1961. 

4. Board of Education of the City of New York. Programed Instruction-A 
Resource Guide for Curric ulum Workers . New York; Board of Education, 
1963. 

5. Board of Education of the City of New York. "Uses of Teaching 
Machines" Curriculum and Materials , Vol. XIV, No. 2 (Winter, 1960). 

6; Board of Education of the City of New York. "Programed Instruction: 

A Selected Bibliography,” Curriculum and Materials , Vol. XVI, No. 1. 
(Fall, 1961). 

7. Board of Education of the City of New York. "Programed Instruction in 
the CuiTriculum--Por Whom? How? When?" Curriculum and Ma terials, 

Vol. 2£VII, No. 2 (Winter, 1963). 

8. Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, The Machine in Programmed Instruction . 

9. Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Curriculum 
Research . The Development and Evaluation of Progra"^^<^ Spelling . 

A Progress Report. New York; Board of Education. October 15, 1960. 

10. Board of Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Curriculum 
Research. Programmed Instruction. A Curricu lum Report* New York: 
Board of Education, March 30, 1962. 

11. Board of Education of the City of New York, Office of Research and 

Evaluation. Catalog of Projects in Programmed Learning in the New 
York City Schools. New York: Board of Education, 1962. 



12. Boroff, D., "The Three R*s and Pushbuttons,” The New York Times 
Magazine , p. 36, September 25, I960. 

13. Broudy, Harry. "Socrates and the Teaching Machine,” Phi Delta Kappan , 
March, 1963. 

14. Carnegie Corporation. "Not From Teaching But From Questioning," 
C arnegie Corporation of New York Quarterly , October, 1961. 
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15. Carroll, John B. "What the Foreign Language Teacher Trainer or 
Supervisor Should Know about Programmed Instruction in the 
Foreign Language Field,'" A Pre-publication Draft for The Foreign 
Language Teacher Traininp, Seminar . Spokane; University of 
Washington, September, 1962. 

16. Conner, Forrest E. "What Should an Administrator *s Role Be?" 

UEA Journal , November, 1961. 

17. Cook, Donald A., "Problems of Training and Retraining," m Manage- 
ment Bulletin No. 22 , 135 W. 50 St., New York, W.Y. 

18. Crovjder, N.A. "The Case for Branching," Administrative Man agement 
Magazin e. 

19* Crowder, Norman A. "On the Differences Between Linear and Intrinsic 
Programing," Phi Delta Kappan , March, 1963. 

20. Dickie, P. Final Report. SUPRAD Project; Pro grammed Instruction in 
Junior High School Mathematics. Boston; Harvard Un iversity. 

(Mimeographed . ) 

21. Eigen, L. "HighiSchool Reactions to Programed Instruction," Phi 
Delta Kappan » March, 1963. 

22. Eigen, L.p. and Komoski, P.K. "Teaching Machines Can Aid the 
Schools to Make Better Use of Teacher *s Time," California 
Journal of Secondary Education , April, 1960, pp. 252-4. 

23. Eigen, L.D. The Construction of Frames of an Aut omated Teaching 
Program . New Yorks Collegiate School Automated Teaching Project, 

1959 . (Mimeographed « ) 

24. Eigen, L.D. Technology and Educational Practice . Paper presented 

at The American Psychological Association Convention, New York, N.Y., 
September 1, 1961. 

25. Eigen, L.D. and Komoski, P. Kenneth. Research Su emary Number 1. 

Report to the Fund for the Advancement of Education. New York; 

The Center for Programed Instruction, 1960. 

26. Eigen, L.D., Filip, Robert T., Goldstein, L.S. and Angalet, M. 

A Comparison of Three Modes of Presenting a Programed Instruction 
Sequence . The Center for Programed Instruction, 1962. (Mimeographed.) 

27. Feldhusen, John L. "Taps for Teaching Machines," Phi Delta Kappan, 
March, 1963. 

28. Fillmer, Henry T. "Programmed Instruction in the Elementary School," 
The Elementary School Journal . January, 1963, p. 197. 

29. Finn, J.D. and Campion, L.E. Teaching Machines and Programed Learning, 
A Survey of th e Industry . U.S. Office of Education, Publication 

No. 34019, 1962. 

30. Galanter, E. "The Mechanization of Learning," NEA Journal, November, 
1961. 
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31. Goldstein. L.S.. and 

iicirfcrprrj i -oi nsisi^phed.) 

» « • TP HA Review of Research* Teaching 

MacUnervst’prog^^^ Textbooks as Presentation Modes,” The Journal 
nf Programed Instruction , Vol. 1, No. i- 

J t S Instructi on for the Vounser 

The Center for Prograirved instrucuOu^ 

34. GotUin, L.G., .^opramed Sp eech delisted 

; 4 'anr L‘».^iss;;oia »»"• 

35. Goekin, 5.G. Soma Guide Line, for 3 *h^l Gse^ 

Instruction, (Mimeographed.) 




37. Harvard University, cororaittee in’^' 

Renort #1. Harvard-Newton_Pr ->gr^ed Ins^u^c.tion.iro^ 

Social Studies . (Mimeographed . ) 

38. Hendershot. Carl J • laSisal 

and Presentational Devices^ , Univers y 

College, 1964. 

39l Hiloard. Ernest R. "«hat Support £ro« the Psycholos, of Leamins^" 
NEA Journal , November, 19 ol. 

40. Hively, ». "Specifying 'Terniinai Behavior' in Itothematics." Boston. 
Harvard University (Mimeographed J. 

41. Hively, W., Porter, “A’pr°gres^^Repo^ 

Prop,rariiming of Beginni np. Reading.. B 

«. ......G. 3,0. 

“• ;;!!^^i;g;; .ye!nrrfS.srs3S! 

.... _£ - Machine Program. Boston: 

44. Holland, J.G- Design and Use of a Teae j^ r ng. 

Harvard University. (Mimeographed;. 

«. «.n»3. 3.O., »G 3^ i;“;',;S.5'£SSe »S£““ 
(October, 1961, 
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46. Horton, Hobett E. "It's Time for the Systems Approach to teaming,'' 

Phi Delta Kappaa , March, 1963* 

47. Hough, J. and Revsin, B. "Programed Instruction at the 

A Study of Several Factors Influencing Learning, ^ — 

March, 1963. 

48. Hughes. J.t.. The Effectivenes s of P rograme d j n struction: E xg g£jm£atal 

PlndinRS fo'- 7070 Training . New York: The Center for Pro^rair 

Instruction, 1961. (Mimeographed ) . 

49. Hyer, Anna t., "The Care and Feeding of Educational Minorities," 
Audiovisual Instruction , April, 1961. 

50. Klaus, D. *'The Art of Auto -Instructional Programming,” A-V Communica 
tion Review , pp. 130-142. 

51. Klaus. D.l. and tumsdaine, A.A. Soma Economic Realities 
Machine Instruction. Pittsburgh: American Insi. 

52. Komoski. P. Kenneth. Programed Instruc t i on a nd .Its — 

An address at the 25th Annual Educational Conference, Octobe , , 

1960. 

53. Komoski. P. Kenneth. Programing f 'l l TTf * 

Paper nresented at the American Psychological Assocxation, beptemoer 

1, 1961. 

54. Komoski. P.K. "VJhat Are the Schools Doing?" HEA^mal. November. 

1961. 

55. Komoski, P. Kenneth. "Programed Instruction-A Prologue to What?" 

Phi Delta Kappan , March, 1963. 

56. Krur^boltz, John D. "Headed Research in Instruction," 

Educational Leadership, Vol. 21, Ho. 1 (October, 3)* 

57. Lake Okoboji Audiovisual Leadership Conference. Progr^ing as a Conc ^ 
m Educatlm . A Sunoary Report of the Eighth Annual Conference. 

August, 1962. 

58. Lange, Phil C. "Selection and Use of Programed Learning Materials." 

NEA Journ al, Vol. 53, No. 4 (April, 1964). 

59. Lange. P.g. Pro:^ramed Instru c tion in the School Currlcu jgn. Hew York: 
Teachers ollege, 1962. (Mimeographed). 

60. Lewis. P. "Programed Learning: An Assessment in Perspective," 

Education . Vol. 83, Ho. 7 (March, 1963). p. 387. 

61. Loretan. Joseph 0. "Programmed Instruction in Reading," High Poinm , 
Vol. XLV, No. 9 (December, 1963). 

62. Margulies. Stuart. Some General_Ru> s of Frame Construction. New York: 
Basic Systems, Inc., 1963. (offset.) 
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63. Markle, Susan Meyer, Eigen, L.D. and Komoski, P.K. , A Program^ 
Primer on Programing . New Yorkt The Center for Programed 
Instruction, 1961. 

64. Markle, Susan Meyer. "Inside the Teaching I'lachine," Sje 
Saturday Review , November 18, 1961. 

65. Mclieil, JohnD « "The Influence of Programed Learning Upon 
Curriculum Research’s’ Phi Delta Kappan , March, 1963. 
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74. Ohles, J.F. "An Approach to Machine Teaching," School and Soci e t y, 
November 19, 1960. 



75. Olsen, James. "Do Teaching Machines Teach?" Mgh Pointy, Vol. XLV, 
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76. Parry, Scott B. "To Err is Human... and Sometimes Desirable," 
Phi Delta Kappan , March, 1963. 
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78. Probst, G.E. (ed.). Pm pramed Learninp, in the Schools: Tasks ^ o ^ 
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84. Resnick, L.B. Programmed Instruction and the Teaching of Social 
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appendix a 
PROGRAMS ON HAND 



1, Introduction to Color Concept^, Graflex» Grades 5-6 

INSURAITCE 

l. V"-'- Insurance. Tutortext, Doubleday, College-Adult 

LANGUAGE ^xRTS 
Grammar 

1. English 2600 . Blumenthal, Harcourt. Brace & World, Grades 9-10 

2. Encash 3200 . Blumenthal, Harcourt, Brace & World, Grades 11-12 

3. Kodem Encash ; Punctuation , TMI Grolier, Grades V-College 

4. Encash Granmar . Univox. Universal Electronics Ucboratories 

5. Enncrsmmed Encllsh. Sullivan, M.W.5 Macmillan, Secondary-College 

6. Pr op^ress Pak , Pak Donald Publishers 

7. Enfxlish 900 , Macmillan, Grades 4-6 

8. sMnnrlflc Pron> >"" Grammar and Usage, Blumenthal, Harcourt 
Brace & VJorld 



Reading 

1. Hnnds. A ProP.ra -".>d Course in Vocabulary_DejsL°Ji^ 

Science Research Associates, Grades 7-9 

2. Word Clu es, Taylor, et. al.; Educational Developmental laboratories, 
(Book G), Grades 7-13 

At T « «i nivi< 5 lon NeYeCe Board of Education, Grades 7-9 

3. Con text Clues , J.H*S. Dlvxsion, w.x.v.. 

4. Phonicsfor_Pu£ils. Sections 1 & II, BondaiMa. W.. Bacci. W., 

^o"ft Educational Services, elementary g’^a^es 



5. Thn Meaning of Modern Poetry , Tutortext, Doubleday, College-Adult 

6. nns-in Sicht Vocabulary , E-Z Sort Systems, elementary grades 

7. The Use of Dint<onarv Guide Words , Graflex, Grade 4 

8. T.nnnn4nn Ho« m Use the Dictionary, McEvoy, P., Macmillan Co. 
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'9. Pe rsuasive VJorda. Bolt, Beranek 5< Ke«man, (for use in "Honor" 
teaching machine). Grades 8-13 

10. Procrramed Primer . Sullivan Associates, McGraV7-Hlll Book Company, Inc 
Kindergarten-Grade I 

11. Pro.>rane.od Reading . Books 1-18, Sullivan Associates, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Kindergarten-Grade 2 

12. Reading; A Programed Primer , TMI Grolier 

13. Hov7 to Improve Your Reading , Coronet, Grades 7-9 

14. Steps to Better Reading , Harcourt Brace and World, Grades 7-8 

15. Prcf^ramed Pre-reading , McGraw-Hill, Pre-reading 

16. Reading Literature , Spacks, fit y,., Harcourt, Brace 6e World 

17. Your Study Skills , Coronet, Grades 7-12 

18. Michigan Succe ssive Discrimlnatip n Language Progr^y Smith, D. 
and Kellngos, J.M. Primary Grades 

19. BulldlnR Heading Powur . Charles . Merrill Books, Inc., 15 volumes 
Grades 7-9 

20. Th« Betters and Sounds In Words. Parts I and II, Ginn and Coayany, 
Middle Grades 

21. David Discovers the Dictionary, Coronet, Grades 4-6 



LAW 

1. Practical Law , Tutortext, Doubleday, College-Adults 
LOGIC 

1. Basic Symbolic Logic . Radio Corporation of America, College-Adults 

2. Programed Moderti Arithme tic; Logic, D.C. Heath and Co. 



MATIIEMtiTICS 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Practical Mathematics . Tutortext, Doublday, College-Adults 

Adventures in Algebra , Tutortext, Doubleday, Secondary-Adults 

Arithmetic of Computers . Tutortext, Doubleday, College-Adults 

Mn M.^atlcs Enrichment. Programs A, B ts^ . Ceometr^ & Numer a t ion 
Spooner, G., Harcourt, Brace & World, Grades 4, 5, 6 
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5. Mathematics (Part II). Huffman, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Secondary -Adults 

6. Humber Systems . Rudd, Ridlon 6. §mlth, Harcojrt, Brace & World, 
(pre-publication draft), 

7. R.|..«rina Humber a Ending in 5's . Devereux Foundation (machine use) 

8. Subtraction , Astra Corporation, (use in ilutoscore machine) 

9. Fractions . Astra Corporation, (use in Autoscore machine) 

10. Decimal s. Astra Corporation, (use in autoscore machine) 

11 . Basic Computer Prop.raitaning^ Tutor text, Doubleday 

12. An intr oduction to S,ts . Rudd. Ridlon 5. Smith; Harcourt. Brace 6. World 
(pre-publication draft), grades 4, 3, o 

13. Prime u .m,bers and Factoring . Rudd Ridlon & Smith; Harcourt. Brace & 
World, (pre-publication araft). Grades 4 and 5.- 

14. Independent Growth in li athematicsj. J.H.S. Division, N.Y.C. Board of 
Education, Grades 7-9 

15. to Proper Fractions . Rudd. Ridlon 6. Smith; Harcourt 
Brace 6e World, Grades 4-o 

16. With Meaning. Picks, I.. Croft Educational Services. Grades 

4-6 



17. Tfnltiplication And Division Facts > Volume I, THI Grolier 

18. Multiplication and D ivision Fac^, Volume II, M Grolier 

19. Elementary x\rithmetic ; Introduction to Numbers, TMI Groli 
machine use) 

20. Time Tellinp. . TMI Grolier, (for machine use) 

21. Elemen tary Arithme t ic; Decimal Humbe ^s, TMI Grolier 

22. The Slide Rule , Tutor text. Doubleday 

23. Arithmetic . UnlvoK, Universal Electronics Laboratories 

24. Bases and Binary Arithm^M . Leamins Incorporated. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Grades 8-10 

25. AA^iition of Like Fractions , Graflex, Grade 5 

26. tm.t Are the Chances i Introduction to Probab^. Moskowitz. 
Macmillan, Grades 9-12 
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27 • Point; 

Itocmillan, Grades v-iz 




, . .. An Introduction to Geometry , Ranucci , 



28* Rpl^-Teachipp. Ari tlmietic, Books l_and^ 
Scholastic Book Services 



Studebaker & Studebaker, 



29. Ti me Tellins . Kuehne, Graf lex. Grade 2 



31, Measurements , Liberman, McGraw-Hill, Grades 7 9 

32, Arithmetic Facts , Graf lex 

33, Computing the Squa re Root, Graf lex 

34, Leaminp, about Fractions , Graflex 

35, Multiplication , Graflex 

36 • Perimeter , Graflex, Grade 5 

37, Introduction to Probabili^, Gratin, Graflex 



Kineaarc uuu 

43, Elementary Mathematics , TMI Grolier 

44, Fractions, Basic Concepts^ TMI Grolier 

45, ’ Introduction to Modern ilathematics, TMI Grolier 



30. Estimation, 



Liberman, McGraw-Hill, Grades 7-9 



36. gmrTjer Bases 



And Binary Arithmetic, Coronet, Grades 8-10 





48, ASMD Addition , Han< 
Wesley 



Hancock and Holden, Behavioral Research, Addxson 



49 , ASMD Subtraction, Hancock and Lucas, 



Behavioral Research, Addison 



Uesley 
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50. Mnltiolicatlon. Hancock and O'Brien. Behavioral Research. 
Addison-VJesley* 

51 , ASIJD Division , Hancock and Schneider, Behavioral Researc , 

Addison -Wes ley 

MUSIC 

1, Fundamentals of Music , TMI Grolier, (for machine use) 

PROGR/^MED, INS TRUCTION 

1 . P.I., Tvo^ramed Instr ..c'--lon. What It Ts and How It Works. Milton 
and" West, Harcourt, Brace & World 

2. rvpin-ininfi ..Teaching Machine ^" ■’■nd Programing. Cram. D.. Fearon 
Publishers 

3 . Ob^ect^vea for groBramed In struction^ Mager.R. Fearon 
Publishers 

4. L Pi-r,,:..-an'ad Primer on P roeramlng. Markle. Eisen & Komoski 

5. inaoducti '-n to Your Button^ ca ghjnr^ 

Why of Programed Instruction . Bolt. BeraneK 6. Be«oa 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1. TU.. of Behavior . Holland. E. & Skinner. B.F.. McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., College-Adult 

2. P<nlo;;lcal Baals of Behavior . McGuisan. Prentice-Hall 
SCIENCE 

1 . A Prot^raci or R^-rth-Sun Relations . Saveland. R.. Ginn & Co.. Grade 6 

2. T.lnear Motion . Trout. J.. Croft Educational Services. Secondary 

3. n.,y Solar System . Learning Incorporated. Corenet Instructional Films 

Grades 7-9 

4. is a Mammal? Learning Incorporated. Coronet Instructional Films 

Grades 5-6 

5. ei.co4»catlon of Plants . The Phylum. Graf lex. Grades 7-8 
6* Life Cycles of Insects , Graf lex. Grades 7-8 

7 , Introduction to Entomology » Graf lex. Grade 6 

8. Trees , Graf lex. Grades 5-6 
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9. and Rsptlles , Bolt, Beranek 6. Hewnan; Grades 6-11, 

(for machine use) 

10. in Motion. Accelerated Instruction Methods Corp., Grades 7-9 

u. Concents; The M olar Method, Leamins Incorporated, 

Coronet Instructional films 

12. "vihat is a Mammal ? Coronet, Grades 7-8 

13. nn1!«.their Structure and Function , Zoboskam and Meade, Coronet, 
Grades 9-10 

14. Predicting Weather . Kuehne, Graflex, Grade 5 

15. r.'^<»trv..Atomj ^ srmcture and BondinB, Dawson, Basic Systems, 
High School 

16. The Night Sky. Sullivan, McGraw-Hill 

17. ProRramed Astronomy . Sullivan, McGraw-Hill, Grades 7 9 

18. The Solar System . Sullivan i McGraWrHlll 

19. General Science. Motion , Macmillan, Grade 2 

20. Shnrtng the Earth's Surface , Krause, Graflex, Grades 4-6 

21. We Forecast the Heather , Donald Erser, Coronet, Grades 4-6 

22. He^T Scientists Think and Work , Munch and Zsbcrska. Coronet, 
Grades 5-7 

23. Force . Programed Learning Laboratories, Macmillan 

24. Fnergy and Work. Programed Learning Laboratories, Macmillan 

25. Stole iMachines . Programed Learning Laboratories, Macmillan 



26. Levers , Graflex 
SQCIx\L STUDIES 

1. and Longitude . Learning Incorporated, Coronet Instructional 

Films, Grade 6 

2; ny.gynnn,ed Geonr^ r*-?- 

I4acmillan Co., Grades 4-6 

3. Prortrammed Geograph y , Continents_and Ocea t^» Buchanan, C.D., 
Macmillan Co., Grades 4-6 

.. n-.py.en.nd Ceo rn.^bv. Latitudes and_CUmates. Buchanan. C.D.. 
Macmillan Co., Grades 4-6 
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5« Maps?- How Vie Read Them , Haring, Coronet, Grade 6 

6. This is iisaevica's Story , Anderson, Houghton-Mif f lin , Grades 7-8 

7o Bill o£ Rights , Learning, Inc., Coronet, Grades 6 

8. The Constitution , Ginn and Co., Grades 8 and above 

9. China , Soens, et. al., Holt, Rinehart Co. 

10« American Government , Rosenhack, Behavioral Rese?rch Labs. 

11. The United States Constitution, McCloskey, Behavioral Research 
Labs. 

12. Geography of the United States . MacGraw and WilUams, Behavioral 
Research Labs., Grades 7-9 

13. The El,", City . General Progranimed TeachinB Corporation, Ginn & Co. 

14. The ChanglnR City . General Programmed Teaching Corporation, Ginn 
& Co. 

15. Our Earth and the Universe , Pier Ion, Ghedi, Graf lex. Grade 9 

16. ReadinR Latitude from Maps , Koehrer, McGravjr-Hill 

17. Reading LonRitude from Maps, Koehrer, McGraw-Hill 
SPELLIIIG 

1. Spelling , TMI Grolier, Volumes 1-3 

2. Spelling , Univox, Universal Electronics Laboratories 
3* Spel l ing Demons , Alexander, Cenco 

4. naste Plan of Preaentatlor - Spelling, Noble 

and Noble 
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BOARD OF EBUCATIOII OF THE CITY OF HSl'f YORK 
Division OF ELEMEIIT.OT SCHOOLS 
XLO Livingston Street • Brooklyn 1, Hew York 



QUESTIOI'HIAIRE FOR TEACHERS'?^ 

PROCLHAIIED IFSTRUGTIOII 

(To be completed after teacher has administered prograjiied material.) 

Teacher’s Ham e School . , — Boroug h 

Ola^ss Date of Report____ IJhich program(s) of instruction 



A. Use of Programed Material 

I. What use did you meice of the program in your class? Ple£ ?e check one or 

more: (a) Basic Text (b) Supplementar y ; (c) Enrichment _j 

(d) Remediation (e) Homework , (f) Other (specify) 



Comments ; 



II. With which pupils did you use the program? Please check one or more 

(a) Entire class ; (b) Small group (Whom?) 

(c) Individu^ol s (VJhom?) ■ 

Other ( specify) — . 

Comment s^ — — 



III. How did you allow the program to be used? Please check Oiie or more: 

(a) In class, under ray direct supervision ; (b) In standard amounts of 

class time (If so, how long v;ere the periods? About how many days 
per week?) 



^For any assistance in answering this questionnaire, call Mr. Robert Fanning, 
Ulster B-1000, Ext. 247* 










PI Questionnaire for Tbachers (Continued) 

III. (Continued) ^ ^ 

(c) In class, as a spare-time activity follovdng completion of other worK 



P. 2 



of the day^ 
moils 



. (d) For homewor**, vdth prescribed amounts to be done by 

; (e) For homework, viith no limitations on amount to be done_ 



(f) Other (specify). 



Comments t . — - ^ 

IV. If you were to administer this program to another class of about the same 
characteristics as this one, what changes would you make In the uses the 
pupils made of it? (VJhy?) . — 



B. Content of the Program 

I. JO you consider the learning material in this program as appropriate to the 

grade? (a) Yes ; (b) (l-Jhy not?)„ — 

II. Would you recommend the use of this program to pupils on the same grade, but 
of a different ability level? (a) Yes (hMch level?) (Characterize as 

high, medium, low) - -.j ■— 

III. Would you recommend the use of this program in anoth<sr grade, or with a 

certain group 5.n another grade? (a) N o _i (b) Yes (Which?) , , 



Comments ; 



PI 9^ Questionnaire for Teachers (Continued.) P* 3 

Vim Please give your judgment about the reading; level 'of this programs 

(a) Too low for this ciasg ; (b) Just about right s (c) Presented . 

some difficulty for some pupils s (d) Presented some, difficulty for 

Ptipil s ; (e) Altogether too challenging for independent work bj' these 
pupils Comments; - - 

V. Step Size; please give your opinion about the gradation of difficul.ty between 
the frames of this program; (a) In general, the step size was so small it 

constituted a waste of time for the pupils ; (b) In general, the step 

size was just about right ; (c) There v/ere places in the program where 
many pupils C 3 q)erienced difficulty^^^ (IJhere?) . _ — _ 

(d) In general, the step size was too great for this class (©) Other 

(Specify) . 



(f) Comments; 



C* Pupil Reactions 

I. l^at difficulties, if any, did the pupils liave in handUng the program (e«g., 

marn.pulating slider, terming pages, using ansv;er sheet, using Pupil Time 
Record Shent)? — . 

Were these difficulties overcome? How did you effectuate this? 

II. Did “cheating” (peeldrig ahead at the answers) present a problem? No 

Yes Comments — 



© 



PI 9> Questionnaire for Teachers (Continued) ^ 

in. Please characteriae the pupils* application to their pro.f^am (in terms of 

••attention”): (a) Complete boredom^ (if so, v^y do you think they were 

bored? ) — • — " — — — 



1 



(b) Frequent daydreaming^ 



(if so, why? 






• (c) About the ame application I have ob- 
served to regular textbooks or workbooks 5 (d) Intense application at 

first, with a later drop-off (To what o you attribute this?) 



(e) A general, intense application to +ne programed work (If so, how 

would you explain it? ) _ — 



Comments-. (It would be helpful if you could cite specific comments by pupils 
in this regard.) — 



D. General 

I. Have you formed an opinion ac ut programed instruction as an educational 

technique? Please check one one: (a) No ; (b) Too early to tell; 

would need more e.-q,erience ; (c) les (If so, what is your opinion?) 



P« 5 

PI 9, Queptlonnairo for Teachers (Continued) 

II. Prior to the start of this project, what has been your experience with 

progrsiaed instruction? Please chock one or mores (a) No prior knowledge 

(b) Have read articles in popular press ; (c) Have r.<,d arti le 

professional magazines, journals, reports, publications, i (d) Have 

attended lectures, panels, demonstrations on P«I.__> P®' 

in a course on P.I. ; (f ) Have used programed materiaa in class. 






(g) Have forraula.ted, or participated in the formulation of a program. 

(h) Other ( specif — — — 



III. Vlhat would you say is the single greatest disadvantage or limitation of 
progrriirr 3 d ‘irtstniction ? — ■■ " ' ■ ■■ ' 



VJhat i-jould you say is the single greatest advantage of programed inst 3 :nicx,ion 



IV. What has been the ruature of prrents* reactions, if any, to the program..d 
material? 



THANK YOU FCIi ANSVJERING 11113 ()UESTI0WNAIRI3. IT WILL B'.’.] OF (BEAT ASSISTANCE 
IN REilCHING DECISIONS ABOUT HiE FUTURE RODE OF HIOGRAMED INSTRUCTION IN OUR 



ELEI^IENTARY SCHOOLS. 
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Boy, 



OF EiX’CATIOI^ OF ThE CITY OF IW YORK 
DIVISION OF ELELOTTARY SCHOOLS 
110 lAvingston Street . Brooklyn 1^ New York 



PUPIL QUESTIONNAIffE 



This is not a test — it is 
your feelings about the rew 



only a list of questions about 
kind of book you have been using. 



Please answer the follovdng questions as well as you ^n. 
We need your help. If a question is hard to understan d, 
please ask your teacher for help. 

Class Schoo l ■___ Borou(^. 



Girl 



« 



-m 



1. In general, did you understand the programed 
lessons? Circle one of these answers. 



always 

most of the time 



sometiiues 

2 , Do' yw think the , programed books hel^ped- you. . very much 

to understand your wbrk ’better? Circle one 

answer. 

a little 
not at all 

3. Check ajS£ of the foniowinE things you liked about the book: 

I learned things by rayself . 



4 * 



I got so ^any right answers. 

I knew right away when I got the ri^t answer. 

There were some funny parts in the book. 

I could go .along as fast or as Elow3y as I wanted. 

Check arer of the following things you did not like about the book 



It was boring. 

I didn^t learn anything. 

It was too hard. 

It was too easy. 

It vfas hard to keep track of my place in the book. 

I like our regular lessons better. 

5, Vould you like to use more bodks of tliis kind? Circle; Yes No 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF W YORK 
DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY DIVISION 
110 Livingston Street Brooklyn, New York 11201 

November, 1964 



To I Principa,ls and Teachers in the Programed Instruction Project 
From: Robert J. Fanning, Project Coordinator 



Re: Teacher’s Guide, Learning Hovf to Use the Dictionary; 



I. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PROGRAM 

A. Learning How to Use the Dictionary ^gramed for the Macmilliam 
Company by Behavioral Research Laboratories, a ^oup of content 
experts, educators and psychologists v/ho work with various college 
and univex'f^ity consultants to develop programed material. Paul 

Me Evoy of Indiana University is principal author of the program. 

B. The program is designed specifically to accompany Webster ’ .s Now 
World Dictionary . Elementary Edition. The program c^jiot be used 
effectively -without the dictionary. Pupils are required by the 
program to consult their dictionaries more than 3o0 times, 

C. The programed book is consumable. Pupils may write their answers 
in the spaces indicated in the books. 

D. A slider for use in concealing and revealing answers is attached to 
the back cover. In the event of loss any similar piece of cardboard 
or oakbag will suffice. 

E. Learning; Ho w to Use the Dictionary contains 245 frames, exclusive of 
review frames. Pupils can do up to 100 frames per hourj although 
this would be unusual, pupils performing at that rate could be 
finished in under three hours’ tame. If the program is used daily 
for tv/enty minutes, most of the class will be through it in about 

two weeks. 

(See ’’Suggestions for Use" for details. ; 

F. This program is designed to teach two things in general: 

a. The basic skills necessary tc find words ^^bhe dictiona^. 

b. The use of the dictionary for help in definitions, spelling, 

and writing. ^ ^ ^ x. j.v 

Detailed objectives are listed in the Table of Contents of the 

pupils’ books. 

II. SUGGEvSTIOMS FOR USE IN N®/ YORK CITY 



A, Grade Level-Suggested use level for this program is Grade 4* Most 
of the children will have had some Grade 3 experiences \d.th the 
first few topics in the program, i.e., alphabetizing by one or 
tV 70 letters. Many of the objectives of the program 

a;£iribh<^ l^an^oage arts program for grades 
(See Curriculum Bulletin Number 4j 1954-55 Series, Co]ff 3e of Stu^ , 
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Arts. Grades 1-6, pp. 12, 51.) .Suposssful use^of 
iro^sS vd.H tatethe pupils into some of the expected leamir«s 

for grades 5-6. 

p Tf-irirfc! of Use- To provide for consistency in use, teachers are 
aSised to use the program for twenty minutes per day for three 
£f eL^w^ek until all pupile f^dsh the For^^es 

of this study restrict the use of this program to the clausroom, 
^dS tiled conStions. Kach chiM is to poceed his^ rate. 
Do not attempt to keep aU the pupils at ..ne same place si the 

program* 

Each under these conditions will complete the program at a 

^ftorent time. We are interested to Sstruct^ 

reouires to complete the program, to facilitate L 

each pupil to bring the program to you as swn * 

1 /rnT.if the d<>te in the inside cover as the child brings it to you* 
the nuSer of days (three days per week) sines the class 
Sed to torS^Lt^uliii^ by twenty (twenty minutes a day) 
and enter the total on the Test Record Sheet. 

C, Role of the Teacher— There are five ^ 

teacher^ s role in this program (sbme others may emerge as 

result of this study)? 

1, Initial Preparation of Eecords— Prepare the "Test Record" 

sheet. Enter; 

a. Pupil's Name 

b. Birth date 

c. I.Q. (if available) 

d. Reading level 

2. Teacher care.fuUy pages one and two of the 

Teacher's Manual, 
b. Read the pupil's boolclet. 

3 Pretest- Find out prior knowledge the pupils 
3- ^ogram by giving them a pretest before they begin work 

*a! ^ftSute Test Booklet foi toaming How ;bo.M 

b &VO ^^irSve pages one through seven by 

by tearing along dotted l^es. „ tc form 

d. These two tests together (pagesl-7 and 15221; i m 
the pretest. Staple or otherwise fasten these sheets 
togeSer and instruct pupils to enter 

and date in upper left-hand comer 

e. Reduce pretest anxiety by assuring the ^ « 

you do not expect them to know even half of 

the answers. Tell them that the 

not affect their class marks or report card marks. 

Dictionaries (Web ster's New World Dictionary, 
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f. 



S* 

h. 



(3) 

shouXd be on the desks as pupils 

take the test. 

Collect the Test BooId.ets, which ^till contain^ "Process 
Teets, Form These will be used later as the Posttes . 
Administer the Pretest. Allow all the time needed for a - 

Seore\he jaSSt. Ea,ch correct part of each answer receives 
one point. ”here pupils are ^squ^ed to 1 ^“® ^ ■, 

aliJiabetical order, score one point for each word 
piiced in alphabetical order. Top score possible is 98. 

Enter pretes^ scores on Test Recti' i Sheet. 

4. Pupil Preparation 

а. The Mechanics of Program Use-After the pretest ^mpl^ed, 

instruct the pupils in the use »nd 

be familiar with the use of the slider to conceal and 

reveal answers . 

They should know that they are to check tte acowacy of each 
res^nse imediately after writing it. They 

Tn n“vfal t\tan^j:rriSdvert^ 

ssef ^peSi" 

their ovm response. If they make a ' .^xq 

draw a line through the incorrect ansvfer and . 

^iL ti;^ correct one^ Some jmpils do not ^^erstod 
they are learning when they get so many corre ^ an^ , 
they should be reassured on this Pp^-ut. 
should understand that, while the 

the twenty-minut e periods , we ^ conducting 9 

there is no reward for finishing first. 

The section entitled "To the Studen^' <PP* 

bol) may eOso be used in this toportant phase of p«pil 

preparation. 

5 , Administration of the Program-Especia^ to the 
toe teacher should assist the 

as self-sufficient vri.th the program as possi^®* 
taroeram carry the burden of the teaching. It 1 y^^.x.y 

the pupdl r^to 

to solve toe problems himself, .f fve^aet 

freouent or too broad can make hdm lose 

thS hf ifadvanctog by exercising his own intellectual 

capacity. 

б . Posttesttog-Each "f^AfelhSe'ttos" or 

nf^i^iS to misfbSoL As each i^pil ftoishes 

givfhto 1 c^pj^f toe.Test Booldet for 

t Vie Dictionary . Have him talce Progress Te 9 
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and II, Form B, pp. 8-X4, 22-27. Again there is no 

time limit. 



Score the posttest. Each correct part of each ans|«r 
receives one credit. Top possible score is 93. . 
posttest marks on Test Record Sheets. 



7. Completion of Records 

a. Pupil Questionnaire. As he finishes, each child should 
complete a copy of the Pupil Questionnaire. Co^lete 
frankness is solicited. Pupil returns questionnai 
SUer as soon as he finishes it. Please 
names are not to be s'jown on questionnaire. It is hoped 
anonvmitv will elicit further candor. 



b. 



Questionnaire for Teachers- When all tests have been 
C^pleted, teacher is to fill out «Questionnalre for 
Teachers." This questionnaire may prove to be ‘■“e "'°sb 
valuable part of the Programed Instruction Project. 
Therefore, candor and full answers are requested. 



e 






Submittal of Records- Upon completion of the above, send 

to the Principal: 

1. Test Record Sheet 
2# Pupil Questionnaires 
3. Questionnaire for Teachers 
The programs may be retained in the classroom for 
. purposes of .reyi.qw. 



9 
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BOAPsD of EDUG/iTIOlI OF TKS CITY OF H2\l YORK 
DIVISIOH OF ELEOHT^iRY SCHOOLS 
110 Livingston Street Brooklyn, Hew York X1201 

January, 1965 

TO! selected Principals ard Teachers in the Programed Instruction Project 

From: Robert J. Fanning, Project Coordinator 

Ros Teacber^ s Guxde'j Time lellxng 



I. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FROGRAII 

A. Published material for use wath this program are: 

1. Programed booklet (Time Tellxng)* ^ 

2. Pretest (pp. 30, 31, 32) of tne programed booklet. 

3. Cardboard masks fox ;oncealing answers and to help pupils keep“ldie 

nlace (large blue perforated sheets). , . , 

Cardboard clocks for individual pupil use while doxng the program. 

Teacher* s Hanual 



r« 



B. liaterials furnished by the Elementary Division for use with the program are: 

1. (35) Test for Time Telling (P.I. 63). 

2. (1) Test Rccorci (I'.I. 4). 

3. (35) Pupil questionnaire (P.I. 10). 

4. (1) Questionnaire for Teacher (P.I. 9). 

5. (1) Teacher* s Guide, Time Tell i n g (P.I. 76). 

O. The programs are consisiahlo. Pupils may wito answers directly in the 
spaces provided in the programed book. 

D. Prerequisites (adapted from Teacheris lianual. Time TeUin&)- 

the program, the pupils should: 

B© to rood at or abovo the 2#0 reading level • 

Know that a clock Is a device for telling txme. 

Be able to count to tx^elve. 

4. Understand what "half a circle” is. Manual). 

5. Understand certain other vocabulary items (see p«ll> Teacher s ) 

6. Be motivated to leam how to tell time. 

E. Objectives - The pupil is taught by means of this program to tell time 
on the hour and half hour. 

P. Duration - Time Telling is a very shorlKerra program which will 

in between 60 minutes to 120 minutes, depending on ®f*?**®' ^ 
ability. Pupils should not, of course, atteiq>t to finish the program 

one sitting. 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR USE IK NEIT YORK CITY 

A. Grade Level - Suggested use level is Grade 2. Concepts of time 

hour and half hour are indicated for development in Grade 2 in the 

liathematics 1*2 bulletin (p.44). 



I. 
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B. Kinds of Use - This program may be used for whole-class instruction, for 
small groups or individual instruction. Some bright, highly-motivated 
pupils, if given free rein, could complete the progiam in an 

sugg ‘r.fed that the program be used for periods not in a::cess or lO-lo 
minui at a time, two or three tiiaes a week. Teacher* o escper .ence with 
her t.upiis will dictate the duration of subsequent ezr^osures. At any rate, 
it will be of interest to determine the time spent by each pupil on nis 
program. This can be done by making note in uhe teacher* s plan oo o e 

time spent on the program at each session. As each child finishes t e 
program, mark the elapsed time in the front cover. Total wor.cing tme for 
each pupil can then be c .tered on ulraeographed "Test Record*' sheet as each 
child finishes the program. 

C. Teacher’s Role - There are five principal aspects to the teacher’s role 
in this program (some others may emerge as a result of this study;: 

1. Initial Preparation of Records - Prepare the "Test Record" sheet. 

Enter; 

a. Pupil’s name 

b. Birth date 

c. IcQ. (if available) 

d. Reading level 

2. Teacher Preparation 

a. Read Teacher’s Ilanual . ^ 

b. E:camine the program (Pupil’s booklet/. 

c. Arrange to have clock face and hands cut out and assembladc 

(Class may do this if teacher wishes.) 

d. Separai.e sliders from blue, perforated sheets. Place one in 

each prograia. ^ 

3. Pretest - Find out prior knowledge the pupils are bringing to the 
program by giving them a pretest before they begin work 

If a pupil scores very well on the pretest, it means he will gain little 

or nothing through use of the Time Tellautig program. „ - , . 

a. Distribute mimeographed tests. Test for lime Telling^ \ 
pupils print their name and the date on the first page. Each 
child should have a strip of cardboard or paper to use as a 

b. Turn to page nine of the Teacher’s Manual . Administer pretest 
by reading instructions on page nine to the pupUs. There 

is no time limit. Allow plenty of time for each cnild to 

c. Reduce pretest ann:iety by assuring th<^ pupils that you do not 
escpect thei;; to know alls or even half the answers. Tell them 
that the pretest score will not affect their class marics or 

report card marks. , , 

d. Collect pretests and score them. Score one point for each 
correct ansx^er. Ho partial credit is to be given. If any 
part of any answer is wrong, give no credit. Highest possible 
score is twenty. Enter pretest scores on "Test Record sheet. 

a. The nechanics of Program Use - The pupils should be familiar 

with the use ©f their programs, e^>pecially methods of answer- 
ing and use of the slider# . . ^ 

b. Psychological preparation - Pupils should be reminded ti at 
the program is not a test, and that they will not be marked 
on it. They should understand that there is no advantage 

to be gained in peeking ahead at answers before they have 
written their own response. If they make a mistake, they 
should draw a line through the incorrect answer and write 
dotm the correct one. 
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Some pupils do not understand that they ^ learning idicn 
they get so many correct answers 5 they should be reassured 
on this point. Finallys they should learn that the programs 
were designed for individual use; each pupil should proceed 
at his own pace. Ho premium is placed on bexng first to 
finish. 

5. Administration of the Program » Especially in the initial parts > the 
teacher should assist the pupils in the mechanics of answering. 

Questions about the content may be answered by giving hints. It is 

important that the pupil remain confident of hxs ability to solve 
the"" problems himself, and hints which are too frequent or too broad 
can make him lose sight of ’:he fact that he is advancing by exercising 
his own intellectual capacity. Let the program carry the burden of 
the teaching. During the period of program use, l®b the program be tie 

sole teacher of the topic of time-telling. un u 1 

NOTE: Disregard Instructions on this point on p. 7 of the publisher s 

teacher^ s manual. 

6. Posttesting; Completion of Records 

a. Posttesting - As soon as each pupil finishes the program, make 
note of the elapsed tirae on the ‘*Test Record’*. As each group 
of pupils finishes the program administer the posttest. The 
posttest is the same as the pretest, and it is administered 
and scored in the same way. Ho partial credit is to be given. 
If any part of a response is incorrect, no credit is to be 
given. Enter scores on Test Record. 

b. Pupil Questionnaire -If, in the teacher’s judgment the pupils 
can respond meaningfully to the pupil questionnaire (P.I. 10), 
have them fill them out. Complete frankness is solicited. 

Pupil returns questionnaire to teacher as soon as he finishes 
it. Please note; pupils *n iics are not to be shown on question- 
naire. It is hoped that anonymity will elicit further candor. 

c. Questionnaire for Teachers - XThen all tests have been complete- 
ed, teacher is to fill out "Questionnaire for Teachers." 

This questionnaire may prove to be the most valuable part of 
the Programed Instruction Project. Therefore, candor and 
full answers are requested. 

d. Submittal of Records - Upon completion of the above, send to 
the Principal: 

1. Test Record Sheet 

2. Pupil Questionnaires 

3. Ouestionnaire for Teachers 



The programs may be retained in the classroom for purposes of review. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF TO? YORK 
DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY SaiOOLS 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 112 1 

April, 1965. 



To: Principals and Teachers in the 

Programed Instruction Project 

From: Robert J. Fanning, Project Coordinator 
Re: 



Teacher’s Guide, Coronet Learning Program, 
Maps: How Ne Read Them 



X. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PROGRAM roronet Instructional Films 

A. Maos: How We Re ad Them was programec for Coronet tns stioer- 

vLi:!Tf”i/"royrH:“n;.ph^^ 

Arizona State University. 

B. The basic objectives kinds of information shown 

1. To Sive pepils the abiU to (landform, 

;?orctsf elevauJl precipifation. temperature, cltote, vegetation, 
water features, land use, population, political, 

2. To -rovids the ability to describe an area shown on a map, g 

3. T?ive!rthe"bUiry^^^ specific information b, finding 

the appropriate map and using tt Proper y. ^^tten on a separate 

pitcrof ^peror"in rnoSook! (See -Suggestions for Dse- for de^ 

tails-). JSry nropram. Some are in color. 

D. Twelve types of maps are presented _n this pr g attached 

'• »»u 

B • How te^Use^Th^ iT* divided into ten sets of which the ® 

"• *^ri;w Elch ' g T t -TSkes the pupil about ^i*«en minutes^to^c^^^^^^^^ 

The program introduces stu» mts to many types p y 

maps. The program emphasizes the |un of ®®P vacation. The review 

skills, by relating the map to plans f ^^^a set of 

sat reouires the student to apply whad ha has learnea 
maps different from those used in the rest of t e program. 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR USE IN NEW YORK following development on groups 

h. Grade Level - This program was tested follo^ng develop 

of 5th and 6th grade pupils. Average ^ lass can 

opinion of teachers and principals, a sch-ol s fifth grao 

Sndle the program from the readi^ ’ 'ftHseritLe sixth ' 

in the fifth grade. Otherwise, the program is to be used in tne 

B. Kinds "of Use - This ‘’®i"?®strSotlon^*'^ 

irh^;."Br°ight': 

could complete the progrOT J^^g-j^v'each pupil on his program. 
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minutes on a locally-produced form which can be kept with his answer 
sheets, or inside the program cover: 



Pupil’s Name 



Class 



Date 



_Pa^s 



Hours 



Minutes 



Total workins time for each pupil can then be entered on completion of 

the program on mimeographed "Test Record" sheet. ^ i 

> 0. Teacher’s Role - There are five principal aspects to the teacher s role 

in this program (some others may emerge as a result of this study). 

1. Initial Preparation of Records 

a. Preparation of "Pupxl Time Record" sheet for pupil use. 

b. Initial entries in "Test Record" sheet: 

Pupil's name 
Age 

I.Qr (if available) 

Reading level 

2. Teacher Preparation . « i. ., / 4 ^ 

a. Careful reading of "Foreword" (p.i.) and "To the Teacher (pp.ii 

and iii) in the program itself. 

b. Reading of the te:«t itself. 

c. Decision-making, with supervisor’s assistance, regarding kinds of 
use, subject to modification in the light of experience. 

3. Pretesting - The "Review and Self -Test (Set 10>" in the program is 
to be used as a pretest to indicate the prior knowledge which the 
pupils bring to the program before they begi n xjork on the^^>rogr^. 
The "Review and Self-Test (Set 10)" has been adapted for this use. 
Forty copies of the pretest accompany the material distributed at 
the orientation meeting. (Forty additional copies of the test will 
be mailed later to the teacher. These mailed tests are to be used 
as a posttest, and are to be given to each child as he finishes the 

• program.) 

Score one point for each correct answer. If tnere are several 
^ answers for one question, score a point for each answer (e.g., 

questions 4, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 23 each have two blanks; if the 
pupil fills in one blank correctly, score one point; if 
in* two blanks correctly, score two points). Top score is 3.8. Enter 
scores on "Test Record" sheet. 

Reduce pretest anxiety by assuring the pupils that you do not expect 
them to know all, or even half of the answers. Tell them that the 
pretest mark will not affect their class marks or report «?ard marks. 

4. Pupil Preparation , 

a. The Mechanics of Program Use - The pupils should bo familiar wth 
the use of the slides for concealing and revealing answers. They 
should practice writing each answer before moving down the slides 
to uncover the correct answer* They should practice moving the 
slider all the way up before turning the page, to avoid glimpsing 
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the answer coliinin inadvertently. They should become familiar 
with the use of their tirae record sheets » and with the method of 
responding to the program* s questions. 

This program is not consumable. Pupils should be instructed to 
make no marks in the programed booklet. Answers may be written 
on numbered sheets of lined paper or in a notebook, 
bo Psychological Preparation - Pupils should be reminded that the 
program is not a test, and that they will not be marked on it. 

They should understand that there is no advantage to be gained in 
pcekii^g ahead at answers before they have written eheir own re- 
sponse. If they make a mistake, they should draw a line through 
the incorrect answer and write down the correct one. Some pupils 
do not understand that they are learning when they get so many 
correct answers^ they should be reassured on this point. Finally, 
they should learn that the programs were designed for individual 
use 5 the Pupil *s Time Record sheet is to help us find out how 
children learn, and that we have no thoughts of conducting a race. 

The Ma p s: How We Read Them Foreword (p.l) may be used as an aid 
in this very important phase of pupil preparation. 

5. Administration of the Program - Especially in the initial parts, the 
teacher should assist the pupils in the mechanics of answering and time- 
keeping. Questions about the content may be answered by giving hints. 

It is very important that the pupil remain confident of his ability 
to solve the questions himself, and hints which are too frequent or 
too broad can make him lose sight of the fact that he is advancing by 
exercising his ovm intellectual powers. Pupils may complete the pro- 
gram through Set 9« They are not to complete Set 10 - the Test Set. 

6* Posttesting - As soon as each pupil has completed Set 9, he should be 
given the posttest as a measure of his achievanent. The posttest is 
the same as the pretest, and is to be scored in the same way (see II, 
C,3, "Pretesting”). Do not wait for the whole class, or a group to 
finish before giving the test. Give che test to each pupil as soon as 
he finishes, to avoid holding the "early finisher" at a disadvantage. 

7. Completion of Records 

a. Pupil Questionnaire - Upon finishing f.te program, each child is to 
fill in the "Pupil Questionnaire." Instruct him not to place his 
name on the questionnaire. Encourage full, frank answers. 

b. Questionnaire for Teachers - After having administered the program 
to your class, fill out the "Questionnaire for Teachers." This 
may well be the most important part of this study. Therefore, 
full and candid replies are solicited. 

c. Test Record - Check Test Record sheet for complete entries. 

Assemble pupil questionnaires, questionnaire for teachers and test 
record, place in envelope, label and send to principal. Collect 
programs for storage or re-use at direction of principal. 
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EQ4ED OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y« 11201 

April I 1965 

To: Selected Principals and Teachers in the Programed Instruction Piuoject 

From: Robert J. Fanning, Project Coordinator 

Re: Teacher *s Guide, Predicting Weather 



I. 









highlights of the program 

A. Pr-.Hietlne Weather vas programed by Elisabeth Kuehne for Graf lex. The 
rS 5:pufa"«e“of the weather signs about thdm in order that they 

’• rx“ M3 

4. Slfwils to demonstrate awareness of variations ^ 
ance and vary their own behavior as a result 

5. Enable pupils to use specific terminology ^en r. g 

formations and their effect on coming weather. 

B. Materials furnished by the Elementary Division for use with the pr<«ram 

1. (80) Tests for Predictin g Weather (Pol. 105). 

2. (1) Test Record (P.lo4). 

3. (40) Pupil Questionnaires (P.l«10). 

4. (1) Questionnaire for teacher (P.Io9)# 

5. (1) Teacher *s guide. Predictin g Heath_^» 

c. The programs are consumable. Pupils may write answers directly in the 
space provided in the programed book. 

D. Prerequisites (adapted from Teacher’s Manual, FredictinOsa«lS£) ' 

Before doing the program, the pupil should. 

ll fo ^th: “^stau, en. 

3. "^d appearance to predict weather, 

Duration - Predicting ® r’^L^mimter ‘’^pi™ sWd"iit, 

of couLe, attempt to finish the program f ^gllde clUs cIn handle 
judgment of the teacher Lfi^v this program may be 
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II. SUGGESTIONS FOR USE IN NEW YORK CITY 

A. Grade Level - The program is designed for 5th and 6th grade pupils 
who read at 4.5 grade level as tested on standardized achievement 

tests. 

B. Kinds of Use - This program may be used for whole-class instruction, 
for small group or individual instruction. It is suggested that the 
program be used for periods not in excess of fifteen to twenty minutes 
at a time, two or three times a week. Teacher *s experience with her 
pupils will dictate the duration of subsequent exposures. Some bright, 
highly-motivated pupils, if given free rein, could complete the pro- 
gram in a few days. At any rate, it will be of interest to determine 
the time spent by each pupil on his program. Each child can be held 
responsible each day for keeping a record of the hours and minutes on 

a locally -produced form which can be kept with his own answer sheet, 
answer booklet or inside the prograra*s front cover. A suggested form 
is given below: 






Pupil Name 



Class 



Date 



Frames 



From 



Tii^te 



To 



Total working time for each pupil may thun be entered on completion of 
the program on mimeographed "Test Record" sheet. 



C.Tcacher*s Role - There are six principal aspects to the teacher*s role-- 

in this program (some others may emerge as a result of this study!. 

1. Initial Preparation of Records 

a. Initial preparation of "Test Record" sheet. Enter pupils* names, 
birthdate, I.Q. (if available), reading level. 

b. Preparation of "Pupil Time Eecord" sheet for pupil use. 

2. Teacher Preparation 

a. Reading of A Pr ogramed Primer on Programing . 

b. Pleading of Teacher *s Manual , Predicting Weather . 

c. Reading of the program itself. i «« 

d. Decision-making, with supervisor *s assistance, regarding kinds or 
use, subject to modification in the light of experience. 

e. Separate sliders from blue, perforated sheets. Place one in each 

progrow# VI 1 

3. Pretest - The pretest (P.1.105) is to be given to measure the knowl- 
edge which pupils bring to the program before they begin .work on t^ 

a. Distribute test papers and instruct pupils to place their name 
and date across the top of the page. Reduce anxiety by assuring 
the pupils that you do not expect them to know all or even half 
of the answers on the test. Tell them that the pretest score will 
not affect their class marks or report card marks. 
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b. Administer and score pretest (Pel«105). Allow plenty of time 
for each child to finish. There is no time limit. Score one 
point for each correct answer. -Highest possible score is 20. 

Enter pretest scoirss on “Test Record’* sheet (P.1.4). 

►. Pupil Preparation ^ ^..t. 

a. The Mechanics of Program Use - The pupils should be familiar with 

the use of the slider for concealing answers until after they .have 
written their response. They should be familiar with the use of 
the time record sheet* the method of responding to the program* s 
questions and with the method of itrimediate checking of answers. 

Use "Directions for Using This Program" on inside front cover to 
help pupils learn the mechanics of program use. 

b. Psychological preparation - Pupils should un^o rstand that the pro- 
gram is designed to teach them. They should be reminded that the 
program is not a test, and that they will not be marked on it. 

They should be aware that there will be a test later after com- 

p?etion of the program — but that teacher will not mark the pro- 
gram itself. This will help them to understand that there is no 
advantage to be gained in peeking ahead at answers before they have 
written their own response. If they make a mistake, they should 
draw a line through the incorrect answer and write down the 
correct one next to it. Some pupils do not understand that they 
are learning when they get so many correct answers; they should 
learn that the programs were designed for individual use; the 
Pupil’s Time Record Sheet is to help us find out how children 
learn, and that we have no thoughts of conducting a race. Avoid 
mentioning thd experimental nature of this project; it can have 

an undue effect on the outcomes. ^ ^ 

5. Administration of the Program - Especially in the initial parts, tne 
teacher should assist the pupils in the mechanics of answering and 
time-keeping. Questions about the content may be answered by giving 
hints 0 It is very important that the pupil remain confident of his 
ability to solve problems himself, and hints which are too frequent 
or too broad can make him lose sight of the fact that he is advancing 
by exercising his own intellectual capacity. As noted above, the 
program may be used for fifteen to twenty minutes per day two or three 
times a weeko The schedule may be modified by the teacher in the 
light of the pupils’ reactions. Avoid boredom through overexposure. 

Programed material will, in the future, be part of, or will be supple- 
mented by, discussions, "laboratory" experiences, audio-visual aids, 
etc. For purposes of this study only, teachers will let the program 
assme the entire burden of :lnstruction in this areaj, and refrain 
from developing points made in the program, giving additional practice, 

etc. , j ».u ‘ 

6. Post-testines Completion of Records -* Because pupils advance at their 

own rate, they will finish the program at different times. As soon 
as each tupil has completed the program, he should be given the mimeo- 
graphed posttest (P.1.105). The post test is the same as the pre-test, 
and it is to be scored in the same way# Enter posttest scores on the 
Test Record sheet. Distribute Pupil Questionnaires to pupils and en- 
courage their candid, whole-hearted cooperation in responding. Fi^.! 
out the Teacher’s Judgment Sheets. Your frank answers and comments 
may well be the most valuable part of the entire study* Place these 
papers in an envelope and send to the principal for forwarding to 

Elementary Division - Record Sheet (P.1.4) 

2. Teacher’s Judgment Sheets (P.1.9) 

3. Pupil Questionnaire (P.I. 10) 

The programs, may be retained in the classroom for purposes of review. 



